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SWE WERE PREPARING the articles 

} and supplement map for this issue 

dealing with Ireland and its two 

parts, word came of the gunning down of 

Bernadette Devlin McAliskey and her hus- 

band, Michael, followed by the murder of 

Sir Norman Stronge and his son, James, 

Once again it seems that violence is used to 

thwart the political initiatives of responsible 
LoOvVermments. 

For 12 vears the sectarian conflict in 
Northern Ireland has been like a black hole, 
drawing in and devouring every material 
hope of ending it. It seems immune to the 
normal processes of negotiation, arbitra- 
tion, and political compromise, Hatred and 
the urge for vengeance are passed along, 
hives are staked upon loyalties, and a web of 
economic and religious differences ensnares 
all participants. 

To the rest of the world it is also a strange 
struggle, for it takes place in enlightened 
and prosperous northwest Europe, even as 
tourist-laden planes fly overhead to London 
and Dublin and Paris, Other powers have 
shunned the struggle, unless one calls the 
misguided support of some Insh-Americans 
for purchase of arms an act of political 
power, 

Yet there ts wide interest in the world for 
the end of this agony. The Irish emigrants 
who went out tothe United States, Canada, 
Australia, and other parts of the world have 
had an impact upon their adopted lands, 
Their descendants do not want to look back 
upon Ireland in sorrow and shame, 

Prior to the recent violence, there were 
quiet signs that the governments of Mrs. 
Thatcher in London and Mr. Haughey in 
Dublin—intent on preserving their initia- 
tive—were moving toward a mutual policy 
that might lead to a restoration of parlia- 
mentary self-government in the north, but- 
tressed by imposed guarantees for the 
Catholic minority, The question now is 
whether murderous events will again out- 
flank this movement, as it seems they are 
calculated todo, We join the hopes of others 
that it will not be so. 
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By JOSEPH JUDGE 
Photographs by COTTON COULSON 


HEY ARE EVERYWHERE in 
Ireland, these thines of stone on 
the folded green fields, under the 
scudding Atlantic clouds—towers 
tall and straight with conical caps. 
rain-worn 
broken forts, fallen 
naves, and battered 
STC LUAries. 

ne spring morn- 
ing in County Lim 
erick I came upon 
just such a place, 
VMonasteranenach. 
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Cows were gath- 
erect by those walls 
still standing and 
Frayed alter 
S00 years. As 
neared, | dreamed “2 

of the founder, the 

O’Brien who had defeated the Danes 
nearby, of the thunder of Sir Nicholas 
Malbv’s English cannon blasting down 
the ancient walls, but those phantoms of 
the mind gave way when I stepped into 
the hushed ruin and found afresh grave, 
raced with flowers, in ground made sa 


some 
f 


crecl 30 generations ago 

4t the heart of everything Irish 1s the 
earth, the sod, enclosing the many dead, 
disclosing from time to time the special 





treasure, like the Communion service 
found last vear in Lurgoe, Tipperary, 
the macnificent chalice of which (mset) 
hac lain underground for centuries. 

It recalls the golden age of Chrishan 
Ireland that fol- 
lowed the labors of 
St. Patrick in the 
fifth century. Mil 
lennia before, how- 
ever, pagan things 
of stone had risen 
circles and dolmens 
from 3000 8.c., hill 
built around 
the time of Christ 
and used ever after 

Two hundred 
years after Patrick's 

ume  ceath, Celtic Ire- 

land was thick with 

monasteries, and [rish monks went out 

to France. Germany, Switzerland, and 

bevond, where they founded monaster- 

ies that kept the learning of Rome alive; 

indeed, the Middle Ages may be said to 

have begun with the arrival of [rsh 
monks at Charlemagne’s court 

The Irish have kept ever since the 
faith of Patrick, to their pride and some- 
times to their ulmost misery. I voice this 
out of an American-Irish 


forts 


sentiment 


“Foot-holy Pilgrims who walk in wishes.” — ranwaic PALLON 


Climbing since before dawn, a pilgrim bows for prayer 
in noonday fog on the crown of the holy mount Croagh Patrick. 





“A wilderness of stone and stone walls,” Inishmore awed writer John MM. Synge 
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background with a standard symmetry of 


emotion; the wearin’ o the green on 
St. Patrick's Day, living shamrocks and 
cardboard leprechauns, “Oh, the davs of the 
Kerry dancing,” the priest with immaculate 
hands reading the Mass for the Dead while 
old women in black keened and rains from 
the wrong side of the Atlantic swept streets 
of Boston, Baltimore, or New York. 

The past was drowned in sentiment and 
strange longing as the old men sat staring at 
a glass of whiskey as if it were acrvstal ball, 
but fixed on the past that never was. Maud- 
lin, Angry. Pious. Outrageous, Poetic. 
Thick. Hilarious. Irish, 

The Christian world of Patrick's isle was 
ehattered by the Vikings in.A-D, 795. For 200 
years Ireland lay prone before the raiding 
ships, and to: this day the ground of Scandi- 
navia is filled with Irish treasure, Many of 
the Vikings had come to stay, however, and 
created what had not existed before, the 
town: Dublin, Wicklow, Arklow, Wexford, 
Cork, and Limerick, all Viking towns, (See 
this icsue’s supplement map of Ireland.) 

Their power was effectively broken in 
1014 when the Irish High King, Brian Boru, 
defeated a host of Scandinavian allies, and 
lost his life, at Clontarf, 

Brian Boru of Cashel. Magic names still, 
Today the music of a stirring march, the 
drums steacily beating, the pipes skirling, 
rings over tape recorders, and the great 
Rock of Cashel still veers up suddenly fram 
the emerald plains of Tipperary, crowned 
with its ancient churches anc castle. To 
stand beneath the ribs of stone and feel the 
presence of Cashel is to sense the tenacity, 
the brutality, the wholeness, and the con- 
tinuous energy of Irish history. 


HE CLASPING of English and Irish 
destinies, which culminated in so 
many disasters, began when Tiernan 
O'Rourke, an Lrish chieftain, lost his 
kingdom and his wife (some think with her 


consent) to Dermot MacMurrough. Though 
the lady was returned, O'Rourke sought 
revenge and finally conquered his rival. 
Dermot fed to Henry 0, the French-speak- 
ing King of England, who permitted him to 
enlist the aid of the Norman leaders of 
Wales, The most powerful of them, Richard 
FitzGilbert de' Clare, known as Strongbow, 
agreed to help Dermot regain his Irish 
throne in exchange for his daughter's hand 
and control of the kingdom. So they came, 
names now famous in Irish history: Fitz- 
Gerald, FitzHenry, Carew, Barry. 

The Norse of the towns and the Irish of the 
countrvside resisted at Wexford, at Bagin- 
bunt"Atthe creek-of Baginbun, Ireland was 
lost and won"), but the Normans had come 
to stay. So had the “Irish question,” 

Ancient history? In 1969 a tablet erected 
at Baginbun to commemorate the Norman 
landing was broken within a weck. 

Henry 0 himself came in 1171, seeking 
and obtaining the submission of all to the 
crown of England. Norman castles rose at 
Maynooth, Trim, Carrickfergus, Dublin, 
and a dozen other places. 

The new lords nurtured the civilization of 
village and church, of tilled farm and abbey, 
especially those of the great medieval or- 
ders, Cistercian, Dominican, Franciscan. 
New towns like Galway sprang up. The 
Gaelic Insh, however, were never quiet, as 
MacCarthys and O'Donnells won victories, 
but what defeated the Normans in the end 
was the culture itself, for the would-be con- 
querors in time became “more Irish than the 
Trish themselves.” 

Finally, England's Richard I], atthe head 
ofamighty host, came tosuppress the Gaelic 
chieftains, and while he was in the process, 
Henry of Lancaster landed in England and 
seized the throne. Not for centuries would 
an English king again come to Ireland, and 
then only to lose another crown. 

Under Gaelic pressure, English rule 
shrank to a small region around Dublin 


“Who dreamt that we might dwell among ourselves 

In rain and scoured light and wind-dried stones?” 
Archaeologists echo poet Seamus Heaney’s query, pondering 
early Christian statues uncovered in a later church on 
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White Island in Lower Lough Erne. 
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d-was disturbed, and Gaelic law 
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it Line 
and custom prevailed “beyond the pale 
When the last of the King’s 
known as Silken Thomas, openly rebelled, 
the Tudors of England realized that a vigor 
CLL t atholn CoOMan on their flank invited 
intervention from abroad; ta 
Wd, they must rule in ireland. 
Tudor conquest, unlike the Norman, 
attempted the thorough subjugation of one 
mother. In the ensuing struggle 
the chiefs who fought for Irish indepen- 
LLetice Rice Hu oli CY Donnell if Twreoennel 
and the great earl Hugh O'Neill of Tyrone 
oined earlier ()'Neills and the Fitzlreralds 
Lhe pant eon of lrish rebels. the O' Nei 
Dey mauled @& weleran English army ai 
Yellow Fore in and The O'Donnell 


riiling lords. 
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al, Spain 
aid the rebellion, 
lu lor fears ial | - Sri \crl - eparding [re- 
land were confirmed. The Spanis! 

landed at Kinsale, on the southern coast 
ind was immediately bottled up by an En 
cish siege. (Nel and () "Donnell hastened 
The 
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exile on the Continent rather than serve 
Enelish hv. 

With the chief rebels out 
land began to change hands. The first Stu- 
art, James lL, expanding the empire, reached 
toward North America, where 2 tort 
Jamestown. He applied the 
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same technique to Ulster and implanted 





Scottish-Presbyterian settlers in their wood- 
en forts and little towns. As the Protestant 
colony grew, Gaelic-speaking Catholics 
were pushed back toward the Shannon, as 
the Indians of America were pushed back 
toward the Alieghenies. English law with 
its ideas of property, its judges and sheriffs 
and tax. collectors, spread over Ireland, re- 
placing the brehons and chiefs and clan- 
owned kingdoms 

The conquered isle was now caught upin 
the flaming religious and civil wars of En- 
gland. In 1641 the Ulster Lrish rose, scat 
tering thousands of colonists. Five vears 
later, under Owen Roe O'Neill, an army 
composed of both native Irish and Catholic 
descendants of Normans and others won a 
memorable victory along the banks of the 
Blackwater River. But the dream of Irish 
independence was shattered when Oliver 








Cromwell and Parliament's forces defeated 
(Charles I in England and beheaded him 
Betore long, Cromwell himself landed in 
Ireland, intent on suppression and revenge, 
on ending the Irish question forever. 


‘HERE IS no greater villain in Irish folk 
history than Oliver Cromwell. He 
smashed Catholic Ireland, its institu- 
Hons and its people. Massacres at 
Drogheda and Wexford were followed by 
the exodus of 30,000 Irish to the Continent. 
Cromwell's iron boots marched the length 
antl breadth of the land, leaving pillars of 
black smoke over church and monastery. 

Within 50 vears Catholic Ireland was 
largely owned by English Protestants, and 
the svstem of wealthy, often absent, English 
landlords and a massive, poor peasant class 
of Trish that was to bear such bitter fruit was 
well established 

There was to be another hurrah. In 1660 
the Cromwellian government collapsed and 
Charles Il was called from exile. But Irish 
hopes for restoration of the land were tem- 
pered by the knowledge that it Was a Protes- 
tant army that recalled the king, and the 
settlement, when it came, proved galling 
the loval Catholics ended with a fifth of the 
and. As Jonathan Swift said, the Cromwell- 
ians “gained by their rebellion what the 
Catholics lost by their lovalty.” 

Che climax of the English struggle for 
kingship came now, and it came in Ireland. 
Charles was succeeded by James UH, a 
Catholic king; when James had ason anda 
Latholic dynasty seemed inevitable, a group 
of English noblemen summoned the Protes- 
tant William of Orange from Europe, James 
fled to France, and in 1689 he landed in Ire- 
land at the head of a French army, thinking 
Ircland and its loval Catholics to be a 
stepping-stone back to the throne. 

in due course, William arrived in Ireland 
and the Cogadi an Da Ri, the “war of the 
two kings,” commenced. Much of Europe 





“Loud above the grassland, 

In Cashel of the towers, 

We heard with the yellow candles 
The chanting of the hours.” 


—ADETIN CLARKE 


participated. When James and “King Billy” 
finally faced one another across the narrow 
Boyne River, James had 25,000 French and 
Irish troops and William 36,000 English, 
Dutch, Danes. Germans, and Hucuenots. 

The Battle of the Boyne is generally re- 
garded, especially in Ulster, as the last gasp 
for Catholic Ireland, but actually the war 
went on, Its chief spirit was Patrick Sars- 
field, who stoutly defended Limerick 
agninst siege, until the truly decisive engage- 
ment at Aughrim, where a Dutch general 
named Ginkel defeated a French general 
named St, Ruth because of betrayal. Sars- 
field came to terms, but this Treaty of Lim- 
erick is remembered bitterly in Ireland for 
its being so. often broken. 

Sarstield, like the other rebels before him, 
passecl into folklore. He fed some 14,000 
troops to the Continent to fight on against 
England for France, the first of the famous 
“wild geese,” men who left Ireland to take 
up arms in foreign armies, 

Thus, defeated at Kinsale, defeated bv 
Cromwell, defeated at the Bovne and Au- 
ghrim, the [rishentered the age of the notori- 
ous penal laws. 


HIS IS THE MOMENT in the long 

tale when the memory of the immi- 

grant’s son stirs and awakens: “An 

Irishman could not speak his language, 
practice his religion, be educated, hold of- 
fice, or own a horse worth more than 210." 
The hedge schools, where Latin, Greek, and 
Irish were spoken. The secret Masses spo- 
ken in caves and open fields. The “Protes- 
tant lease"—a grave. The murky pubs and 
constant talk of rebellion, 

In 1798 open revolt, fomented by Wolfe 
Tone and aided by a French army, added 
more martyrs and battlefields to the Irish 
earth. The Frenchmen, supported by a mot- 
ley mob of peasants, were run clown and de- 
feated by Lord Cornwallis, of Yorktown 
fame, and the gallows claimed the losers. 

Years of suppression were climaxed by 


the Great Famine. Itis difficult forus now to 
imagine the emptying out of the island; in six 
vears, two million people cied or left, fleeme 
to Canada, the United States, England, 
Australia, blown across the world ina dias- 
pora of the poor and ill schooled, the country 
oaf, and the incredulous, clutching the rosa- 
ry beads and the whiskey jug 

The calamity was essentially man-made, 
a poison of blind politics, scientific igno- 
rance, rural suppression, and enforced pov- 
erty. For more than 120 vears after 1845 
Ireland's chief export was its people; the 
farmlands today have a third or less of their 
former population. 

What could come of such misery? Over 
the reaches of the land, the lords who could 
collect no rents sold out cheaply or resorted 
to mass evictions and destruction and burn- 
ing of cottages. Yet another rebellion, that 
of the Young Irelanders, ended in a bloody 
mes: al Ballingarry in 1848. Nineteen vears 
later, with help from the Irish of the United 
States, the better organized Fenian rebels 
rose against the English; they were crushed 
as the others had been. 

Atleneth British statesmen realized that 
Ireland, like a lamed and sick dog, was 
chewing on itself. In 1869 the Protestant 
Church was disestablished, ending manda- 
tory tithes. The following vear the first Irish 
Land Act was introduced. In the following 
decades the struggle over the land was re- 
newed by leaders like Daniel O'Connell, 
until, with England preoccupied by World 
War I, Irish rebellion struck again during: 
Easter Week, 1916. 

The guerrilla war that followed ended 
with Irish independence in the south and 
protracted, agonizing struggle in the north, 

Brian Boru, Silken Thomas, O'Neill and 
O'Donnell, Sarsfield, Wolfe Tone, Young 
Ireland, Fenian, Easter Week. After cight 
centuries of defiance, Ireland achieved inde- 
pendence in that troubled time, hopeful that 
hersonsand daughters would no longer, like 
the autumn geese, flyaway. 0 


“Keeping position like broken heroes, with waves 
breaking upon them like time.” So poet Louis MacNeice 
saw palisades like the Atlantic-washed 

Cliffs of Moher, rising 700 feet in County Clare. 
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HERE'S A HEARTBREAKING 
beauty in the Trish landscape: clark 
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land pushing out against | 
meadows of vellow gorse and <late blue 
rock, brown bogiands, somcelimes a house 
and two figures in the distance. More often 


the landscapes are eropty, anc so we can 
populate them with our dreams. the ideal of 
man, uncorrupted, living in harmony and 
touch with the earth and the sea 

At times it Seems that Dublintoo, tounded 
in the 9th century by Vikings ancl given its 
present appearance in the 18th and. 19th 
centuries, hasescaped the 20th, asif the cen 
tury, like the clouds, has merely passed 
over, leaving a soft, magical cit’, evoking 
childhoods, familiar nooks, a human scale, 
rardens ancl black iron fences, Where ano 
nvMibly remains both suspect and transient 

And 50, amid OUr OWN COMPIICALIONS, a 
wision Of lreland has often restored us: one 
place, asmiall island on the edge of Europe, 
where time has stone still 

Butlrelandis changing. Pursuing a policy 
of rapid industrialization, the Republic of 
Ireland (in Gaelic, Eire) experienced in the 
past decade unparalleled growth and pros 
neritv: Industral output doubled, incomes 
soared; farmers—such 2s the Mctrrath tam- 
ily of County Tipperary (right}—found that 


a 














their gains rose 140 percent in five vears 

With prosperity came other changes 
More Lrishmen were coming back to the &- 
land than were leavingit. More were marrn- 
ingiund atan earlier age. Trelancd now boasts 
net only the fastest growing population in 
Western Europe but also the youngest, half 
under 25 veurs of age 

Membership in the European Economic 
Community has given itnew diplomatic and 
trade links with the Continent, lessening its 
centuries-old dependence on Britam. Such 
gains have brought new confidence. What 
newly affluent [Trish farmer, buying land in 
England because it's now cheaper than al 
home, could not feel a twinge of prides 

So Ireland joins the 20th century: To that 
143 








BY JOHN J. PUTMAN 
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foreground. But there's a- brighter forecast for Jreland's capital as construction 


es take to the skvline in the biggest building boon since the 18th century 





lovely landscape, long marked by ruined 
Norman keeps and medieval monasteries, 
we must now add factornes and suburbs, 

I had come to Ireland to learn how these 
changes had come about and where the fu- 
ture might lead—for the past two years have 
4 WEST seen setbacks. But | wanted first to learn 
> ™ something of the Irish character, and IT be- 
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Countrien cf Oe, — “Ss Lunensourd — gan my instruction in Dublin. 
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January t) 1981, ; 
i f “We are the greatest talkers since 
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} ; he Greeks,” Oscar Wilde claimed. 

The barrage of words begins in the morning: 

7} , cs *Grand day, isn'tit!. .. Gorgeous morning, 

: now, ian't it!,.. Mind you, that's a durty 

ECONOMIC REVIVAL of long-depressed wind today, likely to give vou adose of pneu- 

Ireland, independent from Britain since 1922,  monia, and no charge!” The talk ebbs and 

came through the aggressive wooing of flows thereafter until flood tide, when shops 
foreign firms that have invested four billion and offices close and pubs fill. 

dollars and employ a third of the industrial éPinto' stout; plesse,'. . Now) with plea: 


labor force, A strong drawing card: 1975 


mnembershin ithe EC sure, six! . . Two Paddys, please... . Ak, 


grand, there you ave, sir!” In time individual 


OFFICIAL NAME: Eire (Ireland). GOVERNMENT: vaices merge into a single animate sound 
Purliamentary democracy. AREAr 70,283 sq kim hat fill< eve aauiarns and teas 

27,1365 mil, POPULATION: 3.4 million. that fillsevery corner, as warm and reassur- 
RELIGION: Roman Catholic, ECONOMY: iIngas a peat fireona winter's day. This isthe 
Manufacturing, agriculture, tourism. LANGUAGE: hour of social communion, an affirmation, 


Irish (Gaelic), predominantly English, 


its rituals the slow pulling on the pump le- 
oes vers that fill glasses with dark stout, the 
- } careful scraping off of excess foam witha 
. knife. Gossip abounds. “The Irish area fair 
people,” Dr. Samuel Johnson once noted, 
prac int “they never speak well of one another.” 
ae There's talk of horses and business deals and 
a catching up on news of friends and rela- 
tives—for Ireland's a small place, and the 
interconnections extraordinary: “Of course 
I know her: she’s my <ister's godmother! 
Promises are here made in the best of spirits, 
for no one will hold vou to them. 

The first warning comes: “Last round. 
gentlemen!” More drinks are ordered, the 
tables crowded with glasses. Then, “Time 
pease, centlemen, ladies, Time, please?” As 





Harbor of a Georgian doorway, [50 
years old, brings friends together at one of 
the lost occupied buildings in. Dublin's 
Summerhill neighborhood, slated for 
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Common Room of 
Brendan Kennelly, 
inthologist. Brendan is a 
Kerr raised in the Catholic tradition 
He writes of farmers and of par- 
ents and girls and aiedinninee:: Histor 
mvth and of the darker side of love. He 
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in 1391; until very recently it was regarded 
as a bastion of the Anglo-Irish, the descen 
dants of the Normans and L.ngush who =et 
tled in lreland over the centuries 

The Anelo-Irish were trained Pehneravon 
ut thes 
also proloundly touched the lives of the Irish 
settled. The 
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ifter generation to serve the crown 
amongr whom they Fave Lo 
Irish literature Jonathan 
Croldsn pal Wilde Saw, VA B. Veats 
J. M. Synge, Samuel Beckett; they gave to 
Inch patriotism Wolfe Tone, Edmund 
Burke, (Charles Stewart Parnell, They gave 
5 of government, civi 
unions; to Liublin tts 
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In English 
He had 

ems entitled, “The Case of Jack vs. the For- 

mer lick upant n+, 

“Jack seizes 

Occupant that ‘Once you get used tothe idea 

that ve taken over. 


ate my stvie and sophistication, mv way of 


fas 


recently completed a series of po- 


them. Brendan «aid. 


: house, assuring the Former 
VOU Will Tea I APPreci- 


doing things, the svmmetry of my gardens, 
and the stvle and beauty of my rooms: I will 
give you this as a-gift; just have the humilit 
lo accept i 

‘Bul something keeps nagring at the For 
mer Occupant and he says: “Why is it that 
wild? I 
elie 
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B haelle Y Le 


ve always liked my gardens slizhth 
dislike t 
thit particular beauty? He can't 
whv or find out, Sothe poems oon, seeking 
answers but finding onh 

The devotion of the [rsh is apparent: in 
im Sundays, and in 
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special buses and trains bearing pilgrims to 
pemitential exercises at Lough Derg, or to 
Rnock, where there have been reports of 
cures. How often hacl [ been told that “the 
chiirch formed us, whelher we or 








not, and thit mreland’s darkest moments 
the church was always there 
[drove to St. Patrick’s College, same 15 


miles west of Dublin at Maynooth. [he col 
eve was founded by the Enelishin 1795 “for 
the education of people of the pomsh persua- 
sion,” Today ut is the site of the national 
seminary, meeting place of the bishops of 
Ireland, and the very anchor of the Irish 
There was a great CH slabs alii 
Gothic buildings 
inc biliars 

I strolled the grounds with Father Gern 
Watson, lassics. He 
one c banige wrought by prosperity 

“There were 550 resident 
in (1% aa now there are 300. Vorations 
have declined. As late as the 1950s, Ireland 
Wit 2 Cont T's ihe ith te he pe ning for i bright 
laii—the bank, the civil service, teaching, or 
the priesthood, Ihere are more opportuni- 
bes for fellows now. {ust a fact of life.’ 

tnd there was the {u rection of the swelling 

‘rations of youth on the way, The 
would be the first to grow up Wilh prosper 
ity. television, travel. achear view of wavs of 
ife unknown to ther parents. Would they 
be distancing themselves from the church. 
considered conservative by European stan- 
dards, or would they hold hrm? 

Father Gerry \ but uncertain 
“There was a lot of discussion of tapics that 
concerned young people a few 
Contraception, divorce, mixed marriages 
laicization—tunny, they were mostly mar- 
riage issues. But it's died down now, and 
some of those involved have gone abroad 

“Lreland has never been @ great country 
There's castle caiaded [rish 
thing: When vou get an Irish person 
wants to be taht minded, he can be the dev 
Ws worst, [was actrve in all these issues from 
965 through 1970—talking to groups, TV 
appearances, publishing. I was threatened 
With dismissal. Inthe past few vears. [mm just 
dealing with individual people and talking 
aith them. I teach Greek and Latin and [I'm 
happy enough at that.” 

We had walked past the seminary’s 
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vas hopeful 


vears back 


for theology 
who 


appie 


orchard, past the old Protestant chapel, past 
the residence with its ghost room—closed 
for many after the mysterious deaths 
of two students. there—and started acrass 
the bridge that leads to the college's modern 
new annex. “Ireland,” Father Grern 
“is a small place, And not 
speaking out. 


years 


aaicl, 


A great place for 


T WAS only last vear that a political lobby, 
was formed to seck legislation permitting 
divorce inireiand. When the motion was 

introduced in the Daal, the 
parliament, only one lawmaker supported 
the bill—the one whe introduced it 

Family planning 
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While the Irish birthrate has remained high 
in recent Vears, the fertility rate (the rate of 
children per married couple) has been de- 
clining. From 1975 to 1979, the fertility rate 
dropped asubstantial 5 percent. Experts be- 
lieve Ireland's annual crop of babies has 
peaked at 72,000 and will hereafter decline. 
“People just going their own way, and say 
ing little about it,” one priest opined. 
Helping people to go their own way is a 
handful of volunteer family-planning clinics 
around the country. | stopped by one, just 
off (Connell Street in Dublin. The clinic 
ttands only a block from the great old Ro- 
tunda Hospital, founded in 1745, one of the 
oldest maternity hospitals in Europe 





T WAS THE ROTUNDA that brought 

Dr. Rosemary Jordan to Ireland. “It had 

a great name, and [ was fascinated. But 
when I arrived, I was: appa In | sim? 
when was astudent there. 
the ward and every mother would stop vou 
and say, “Look at my baby, isn’tit beautiful!’ 
Whereas in the Kotunda, it was too often 
‘Oh, no, not another one! And nobody ever 
succested haw another could be avoided.” 

Dr. Jordan is now one of twenty doctors 
working part-time at the clinic 

“We have always been careful not to 
break the law. Until 1976 the importation of 
contraceptives was illegal, We could pre- 
scribe them, but patients had to go abroad 
to get the contraceptives: Then we could 
import them but not sell them; we sup- 
plied them in exchange for donations, Now 
this vear there is a new law, its effect 
uncertain, 

Some 12,000 persons, young and. old, 
come to the clinic each vear for consulta- 
tions, sent by their family doctors, or by a 
friend’: advice. I talked with one focus 

“Tt was my idea,” Esther said. “I had yusi 
had my sixth child, and it was a surprise, 
coming five years after the last ane. Wwe de 
cided to do something about it.’ 

Jim, a laborer, had reachly agreed. “Tt 
wouldn't bother me to have a dozen kids. 
Wouldn't bother Esther, either, She came 
from a family of 12. [tis the financial prob- 
lem. You can't give them all you'd like.’ 

Esther and Jim have come to the clinic 
for several vears and have had no more 
children. “It's not my health, mind you,” 
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Enthusiasm unfurls a crazy quilt of 
homemade banners over a capactty crowd 

of 74.000 in Dublin's Croke Park (above) 

as County Galway, in maroon, wins the 1980 
All-Ireland Hurting Final, its first 
championship since 1923, 


An ancient Irish sport resembling field 
hockey, hurling demonds fleet reflexes from 
teyrrms of 25 oloyers who wield wooden 
sticks to senda hard. orange-size ball 
through their eouloers, 

Game time of 30-minute halves never 
halts for minor injuries, such as @ honed 
laceration fright). Hurlers play for love, not 
money, as members of the amateur Gaelle 
Athletic Assoc LoOriori, worn cri ‘notionolistie 
fervor in [884 to promote [rish games 
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No soft Irish mist, emissions shroud 

the Nitrigin Eireann Teoranta fertilizer 
factory at Arklow, County Wicklow. Large 
areca of surrounding forest herve been 
damaged since the state-sponsored 
company onened the e ont in 1965, Winds 


Gfitie (ities Sil ‘Cccp the fi | il air inion Toit, 


alata gD a tile wey _o Let FRY cist residents endure 


for the plant's economic benefits 

Stitfer pollution controls have governed 
industries introduced since 197], and light 
minwacturing, such as production of 
computer systems, mow dominates. 





Esther said with a big smile, “My doctor 
says, physically, I'm good for another ten!” 

[left the clinic and walked down O'Con- 
nell Street to the quays, turned right anc 
nrocecded to Halfpenny Bridge, a won- 
drous pedestrian span of cast iron built in 


L816. [stood there awhile, watching the Lif 
fev slide by below. [ had learned alittle of the 
lrish character; it was time now to look into 
the changes that had come to the republic 
“I'm afraid we're withering. Even the 
shadow of what we once were is facling 
What do we send out to the world now but 
woeldl things—voung lads and lassies, 
porther, greyhounds, sweep tickets, and the 
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eelyes over the wide world, a 
sweet lane thin We're just standit 


shamrock 


Us ead right Sean O'Casey 
ometand in the 1950s, 


knees now.” Dh 
described his h 
NDEPENDENCE [922 had not led 
to “a terrible beauty” but-to turmoil: first 
a CIVIL War bloodier and more destruc 
tive than the war for freecdom, then a harm- 
ful economic war with Britam, then the 
dislocations of World War 01. And always 
the government had turned inward, secek- 
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investments and imports. [reland stagnated 

Among those who remember those years 
well ts Dr Ren W pacinceals e talkecl u if 1 the 
black, modernistic Dublin headeuarters 
the Bank of Lreland, whi h se now SOT Ves Ae 
a director. In the fifties, he was the head of 
the republic's department of fiasics 

“About 1956 wed reached the valley of 
despondence. Emigration was then in the 
10,0005. Most were in their late teens and 
early twenties; almost half of a generation 
Was departing in search of jobs. [here was 
lscontent, a disillusionment about the 
freedam wed got and the 


we dt made of ourown aftairs.’ 
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ige sever 
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Dr. Whitaker and hiz colleagues bezan to 
draft a new economic plan. “Same aul- 
modded prealie ies were thrown out without i 
word. [he idea of self-sufficiency was aban 
dened. We began to invite foreign invest- 
ment and open up to trade. Within a few 
years we could look back on an average 
Erowtnol4 percenl perannum. We began to 


gain confidence, courage 


SECOND and more dramatic turning 
point came in 1972 when the republis 
| Voted to. join the Lhuropean Economi 
Community. Membership the following 
vear opened the Common Market to Irish 
POS and produce Wiihout tarts, pumped 
an average 600 million dollars a vearin seri 
cultural subsidies into the republic, and 
made frelancd an ideal platform for non- 
Ruropecan firms wanting to manufacture in- 
side the LEC tart barners 
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especially U.S, industry. Officials targeted 
compinies with & shortage of manutfactur- 
ing capacity in Europe, knocked on doors 
talked withdecision makers. They offered a 
tax holiday on exports, grants for cayntal in 
yestment and worker training, relatively 
low labor costs. English speaking workers 
political stability, new plants already built 
anc wating. wiht fous Assistance Ale WEF 
step. Intime they could also offer U.S. com: 
panies the highest return on investment in 
Europe—an average 29 percent 


Totlay overseas investment in [rish plants 


come in the past six years, about half fram 
the United States. Foreign firms now em- 
plov 80,000 workers, about one-third of Ire 
land 5 manufacturing labor force 

Ldropped fy the Industrial Development 
Authority (HDA), the agency that leacls this 
etiort, for maps showing the foreign fac 
tories in [reland, a sort of industrial Baede 
ker. | wanted to know which companies had 
come, and woy. [hen | departed Dublin 

At Ruldare, home of the Irish Nationa 
Stud and the great Currach Racecourse, 1 
discovered that the largest emplover was 
Hiack & Decker. (Jn the edge of the creat 
green Kiltlare plain—"still pust as God mace 
it.” one Inshman assured me—some 522 
Workers fabricate 16,000 Workmates a 
week tor sale in England, West (sermany, 
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A horse in the drawing room? That's okay with Americans Stanley and Salk 


Ann Browne, if he’s their pet coiled Billy. [he arownes’ home nas been their castl 
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the Netherlands, France. Black & Decker 
strategists intend to put their wood-and- 
metal workbenches into one out of every five 
European homes. 

At Balliver, County Meath, a tiny cross- 
roads Village, the only traffic jam occurs 
when shifts change al the new Nippon Elec- 
tric plant. Inside, 150 local women in sur- 
geonlike smocks and caps, directed by five 
Japanese, produce a million computer chips 
each month for the European market. The 
Japanese reported business good. They 
were adding 100 more workers. 

At Killarney T found that tourists share 
with industry some of the most beautiful 
landscapes in Ireland. Here visitors in 
horse-drawn jaunting ¢ars savor the gor- 
geous lakes and oak-clad hills; above the 
largest of the lakes, Lough Leane, ten Ger- 
mans and 440 [rishmen toil with Teutome 
precision making cranes for loading and un- 
Jjoacing container cargoes around the world. 

Liebherr International hac come in the 
late 1950sin search of labor. West Germany 
has no shortage of labor now, but German 
companies—and Dutch and Belgian—still 
come, for the IDA benefits, for lower costs, 
and sometimes because of the idea that if 
things should happen to go wrong in their 
own counties, well... 

Mv industrial Baedeker led me to Galway 
(Thermo King, Digital Equipment, Wilson 
Sporting Goods); Shannon (Mohawk Eure- 
pa; Squibb:& Sons, General Electric); Lim- 
erick (International Swstems and Controls, 
Analog Devices, A. C. Nielsen). Each plant 
means paychecks for Ireland's young peo- 
ple—and more. 

On a plateau above Killala ancl its lovely 
bay in County Mayo stand the huge acrvlic- 
fiber and spinning plants of the Asahi 
Chemical Industry of Japan, employing 
some 500 workers. The fiber plant produces 
18.00) tons. annually, 90 percent forexport. 
To quench tts thirst, two million gallons of 
water is piped daily from Lough Conn, ten 
miles inland; the effluent is discharged into 
the bay. 

The plants dwarf the town, their size and 
purposefulness enough to frighten off the 
bravest of leprechauns, and that effluent 
remains for some g concern. Yet when I 
talked with members of the community 
council in the back room of the Killala 
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General Store, there were no negative com- 
ments, Sean Hannick, councilman, ex- 
pained whiy: 

“Before Asahi, we seemed to be a dying 
town, There was nota chemist's shop. Now 
there is. Housing has doubled. Our primary 
school, once down to only 86 children, now 
has over 200. Even our pubs have been up- 
dated.” For Killala, the monster plants 
seemed a deliverance. 


Irish industrial development to take 

off like an Aer Lingus jet, it also rev- 

olutionized Insh farming, Since time imme- 

morial, the island's wealth has iain in its soft 

rains, lush pastures and meadows, and its 

cattle herds; the national epic, the Tain Be 
Cuailnge, describes a cattle raid. 

To this heritage, EEC membership added 
guaranteed prices: Farm income jumped 
from 710 million dollars-a year to 1.5 billion, 
the price of a young heifer from 160 to 450. 
Last year EEC price adjustment payments 
to Ireland reached 800 million dollars, asum 
equal to 10 percent of the national budget, 
almest $250 per [rishman. 

Farmers with good credit and willing to 
take a risk moved swiftly, among them Con 
Rvan of Glown. 

The hamlet lies in the hills of Tipperary, 
close by Upperchurch. It consists of four 
houses built early in the last century by a 
woman for her four sons. Con, her great- 
great-grandson, livesin one of those houses. 
It has a parlor, a kitchen, two bedrooms 
with a loft above, and walls four feet thick. 
We satin the parlor before a peat fire. some 
of Con's nine children played in the kitchen, 
where Cathy, the hired woman, ruled. 
Con’s wife, Mary, was at school, teaching. 

"| was born and reared on 60 acres,” Con 
said. “An ll-cow farm. That was all the 
land I had until five or six years ago. There's 
a brother involved with me now. We inher- 
ited an wocle's farm, bought more land, and 
now have a hundred cows between us.” 

Through the small window I could see the 
milking shed: 14 cows at a time, about 500 
gallons a day stored in a thousancl-gallon 
cool tank. “The milk is collected every 
second day by a pumper truck from the 
Tipperary Co-op. They make butter, skim- 
milk powder, and cheese, most for export, 
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“There is a big investment,” Con said, 
“longterm, with risk.” Most of his neighbors 
were unwilling to invest. They kept to six or 
a deven cows and sold to a creamery. They 
remembered the ups and downs of the past, 
or the tales of them, “They're saving, ‘What 
about people like Con Ryan now with all his 
milk, what's he gomg to do with it if things 
turn down?” 

Indeed, farm earnings had slumped dur- 
ing: the past two years. But Con was confi- 
dent. As on many an [rish farm, a fine new 
house was rising just beside the old, It had 
generous rooms for nine children, a fine pic- 
ture window looking out over the hills, a 
spacious and modern kitchen, and, for the 
first time in Con's life, indoor flush toilets. 

Con's future seemed bright, but in many 
an Irish farm cottage a pair of older brothers 
or an older brother and sister sit silent before 
the peat fire at night. In their day there had 
been neither opportunity to expand nor 
money or land enough even to marry. This 
generation will soon die out, the scramble 
for their land begins. [tis now a major issue 
for the government. 


the landscapes that stick in the mind, that 
B come backin memory long after vou have 
departed: Of the bleakness of Donegal, 
where thatched roofs of cottages are lashed 
down to hold against winter winds; and of 
the barrenness of Connemara and the Aran 
Islands, where crop soil is still fashioned 
from seaweed and sand, and the maze of 
field walls holds the countless stones hand- 
cleared from fields; of Galway Bay, the 
breaking up of a storm, the appearance of 
the sun, splintering the sky with colors. 

History sits lightly on the land, Here and 
there prehistoric stone pillars, their swirling 
inscriptions mute yet mocking. Others have 
come before you, they remind, so long ago 
their names are forgotten, as your name will 
be forgotten. 

The medieval monasteries hold their les- 
sons too. They are abandoned, the monks 
long vanished; all that remain are the small 
stone churches, the round towers, and the 
surroundings the monks loved to limn: 
“Death-greenofvew, huge green ofoak. ... 
tall deer, quiet does.... trapped trout, 
sweet sloes and honey. ... Black-winged 
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beetles... small bees... . fine white gulls 
all sea-singing....” 

At Waterford and Cork it is the Rivers 
Suir and Lee, glinting in the sun, that vou 
remember. They had borne the Danish 
Vikings who came and here founded settle- 
ments. While in Kilkenny, at castle and ca- 
thedral, you are at first puzzled by the slight 
flavor of asmall ducal town in France, until 
vou remember it was shaped and governed 
for centuries by Normans, 

A landscape like this, which stretches not 
only the eve but the soul, can be marketed, 
and the government's Bord Failte (Hoard of 
Welcome) does so vigorously. Last vear 
more than two million tourists came to the 
republic, leaving behind 730 million dollars. 
Some were not content only to visit but 
wanted a piece of this landscape. 

l was fishing in Lough Derg on the Shan- 
non one day, It was the mavfly season and 
we sought the brown trout by dapping— 
with a great long pole allowing a hooked fly 
to just le on the water. It was a gorgeous 
day: clouds running fast, wild swans nding 
the water, one wing uplifted to catch the 
wind like a sail, the distant cry of birds. 
Farmhouses were tucked into the hulls, 
unassuming. But then I noticed one large 
house, its glass front like a great cyclopean 
eve, £0 positioned to drink in every ounce of 
view. A Belgian had built it, [was told, and 
there were German owners too—hunters, 
fishermen, walkers. Many Europeans, 
seeking a respite from their croweed and 
competitive lands, are building holiday 
homes in [reland. 

Thev'll be a long time filling up this land- 
scape; still, slowly they change the look of 
lreland, as some feel prosperity may change 
the character of the Irish. 


! surprises, some not pleasant. “Our 5o- 
ciety has become notably more selfish, 
hichly competitive, everybody looking out 
for themselves. They want to take our in- 
creased wealth in terms of higher incomes 
now, ratherthan to plow it back into savings 
and investments for the future.” 

I was talking with Garret FitzGerald in 
Leinster House, seat of the Dail and the 
senate. Dr. FitzGerald is leader of the oppo- 
sition Fine Gael (People of Ireland) party. 


Fs NEW force brings in its train 
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He isa tall man with a shock of grav hair, his 
manner remindful of a favorite college don 

“We had fora long time a stagnant econo 
mi, a rural society with no expectation of 
anvihing getong better, and most pec po he 
were curiously content with their lot. Those 
who weren tcontent lett, so we exported our 
tensions. [his has changed. The tensions 
are here, expressed in a new materialism. 

[here was a need, he said, toinvest more 
in jobs and housing for a huge younger gen- 
eration, u& need for better social services— 
‘We are pretty Mean WV ithour Cc But the 
Irish were as vet unwilling to do it 

suopOrt tor Dr. bitzGer ald's thesis of “a 
new materiahsm came trom Donal Nevin, 
nssistant general secretary of the Insh 
Congress of Trade Unions. The coneress 
represents 65 percent of lreland s nontarm 
Workers, and has offices ona quiet residen- 
tial street in Dublin 

‘In recent Vears Ar. Nevin said the 
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serious disputes have been 
public-service sector. Groups convinced 
themselves, perhaps correctly, that they had 
fallen behind workers inthe private sector. | 
suspect that most Losaimes Loca are biased not 
sO much on the value of the work done, but 
on what somebo ds else fas 

‘The psyehiatri nurses argued, for in 
stance, that here was this other group who 
were wettineg more monev for hess important 
work. The same with the post-office work- 
ers, Thev claimed they were not doing as 
well as others. Lhev went on strike for 18 
weeks! [here is an aspirations gap, heated 
up by political promises, and how we meet 
this situation, I don't know." 







HILE MANY ARGUED over 
how to slice the money pie, a chill 
| began to pass through the econo 
my. In 1960 ¢rowth iinet less than om 
percent, real @arnings were arrested or fell 
inflation rose to 18 perc ent. Some of the rea- 
SO hs Las outside Ireland: recession in the 
Western World; increases in the price of im 
ported oil, which supplies 70 pe rcent of the 
country s energy. Other reasons lay within 
heavy government borrowing to keep the 
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tions, to keep creating new jobs— each with 

L price tag of 512,000 
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rte. But itis uncertain whether the oil 


exists in commercial quantities, and it be 


below as Mut has |.400 feet of water (twice 
the depth of North Sea fieldsiin some of the 


world’s wildest seas. Development poses 
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[t is on television that the north 
most often to the south: A man shot and his 
body dumped on the 
three days, the police fearful of booby traps 
i man shot down ir ane 
daughter—when the killers had first called, 


ll 
the duughter had 


of this issue. i 
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roadside—it lies there 
front of his wih 
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blown apart, a rad ae “tink- 
ne northand south, blownapart: acar bear- 
ing a British officer, blown apart 
Bul television too can be avoided: “The 
north again—turn it off! 


Most people In 


for opening. 


blic seem to want 
bo ignore the troubles, to get on with their 
When I brought up the sub- 
ject with a small-group of Trinity College 
students, one girl, a Catholic, sau: “Here 
Its a5 if something were happening in Bel- 
rut. We don’t want to think 
Know what happen 

y decisions about it 

“I think people have a kind of cuilt com- 
nlex, for having always wanted the north t 
bé a part ofthe republic 
of sung Wray 
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eS Stari 
of responsible for Basin 
someborcls pit kup a zun. Nobody wants to 
think about it any more 

But some F 
cret, make plans 


twelve vears ago when the troub! 
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Thev meet in se 
arrange for money, fUNS. 
Killing goes on—a dark 
Noone ltalked 


Tribal passions 
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explosives. The 
stain on the shamrock green 
WILD Saw any early solution 
run too deep; only time and a softening of 
altitudes could change things, 

yet recently the Irish 
reaifirmed its wish 
Ircland bv agreement and in peace.” 
suggested that the Irish 
be altered “to accomn 
trachtions arid 2 athituctes are different.” And 


that “the hinee of the hab: must be 
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It hac 
constitution might 
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Crudrdian of splendor past, Desmond 
Guinness (left) founded a 
Georgian Society, which preserves such 
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[Sth-cantury treasures as the Lastletown 
estate near Dublin. A pioneer of abstract 
Per, bri enaeibeeili own artist 
Patrick Scott (above) created o series of 
rainbow rugs for the Kilkenny Design 
Workshops, established to ratse standards 


of Irish industrial design 
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opened is in London"”—it wanted London to 
nudge the north toward unity. 


Dublin, turned down a shaded fane, 

stopped to identify myself to a police- 
man, and pulled wp before a handsome 
18th-century Georgian house. The doorbell 
was answered by Charles Haughey, Taoi- 
seach, or Prime Minister, of the Republic 
of Lreland. 

Dubliners sav of Mr. Haughey: “He's a 
pragmatist, nol a dreamer of dreams.” An 
accountant, he amassed personal wealth, 
rose swiftly in politics. In 1979 he was called 
by his party; the Fianna Fail (Soldiers of 
Destiny), to leadership. It was time, many 
felt, for a pragmatist, a man who could do 
his figures, keep the economy rolling, try 
new approaches to the question of the north. 

He is of modest height, quiet, and speaks 
measuredily, like a man who, crossing a 
bridge, tesis cach plank with his toe before 
putting his full weight on it. There isa hint of 
Lear in the face, the result, perhaps. of hav- 
ing been brought to trial on charges of plot- 
ting to smurele arms. into the north eleven 
years ago; he was acquitted. 

We strolled the grounds, talking of 
changes, Prosperity might make union with 
the north easier. For a long time the south 
was the poor relation. Now, with its rapid 
growth, it should seem more attractive to 
the northerners. 

Membership inthe EEC had changed Ire- 
land psychologically. 

“We were for such a long time only En- 
gland’s back garden. A civil servant would 
sit in-his office in Dublin all his life. Now he's 
foing to Brussels, meetingother Europeans, 
finding be can perform at the same level, 
This has strengthenecl our confidence.” 

But the greatest change was in Treland's 
youth, “I grew up in Dublin, and in those 
days vou didn’t think much of what was out- 
side Dublin; the city was vour world. Young 
people don’t think that way now. They're 
going off to Europe for holidays and to work 


J butts to the northern outskirts of 


inthe summer, and they think of Ireland asa 
whole, rather than only of their city. And 
there's ‘a better feeling about Ireland, a 
change of consciousness, because recently 
they have not had to confront the decision of 
whether toemigrate or not, [cannot help but 
think that Ireland will be changed in 20 
years. Not the basic character, but the tech- 
nology, the living standards, the amount of 
education, the general feeline—we can al- 
ready see the béginnings of this," 


ND SOQ, to the long list of Ireland's in- 
C3 vaders must now be added money. It 
} arrives from over the horizon, not in 
lengships but on computer printouts, its her- 
aldry the abbreviations for marks, francs, 
dollars, pounds, kroner. As the Vikings and 
Normans and English gave Ireland its 
towns and cities, its common language and 
institutions, money gives it suburbs, auto- 
mobiles, television sets, charter flights to 
Miami, and, forthe wealthy, holiday homes 
in Spain, great houses, and that enduring 
and mythic svmbol of privilege, horses. 

Tt 1s not certain that the prosperity will 
continue, or how profoundly it will affect 
the Lrish. Is it not written that “They came 
forth to battle, but they always fell"? And 
that in Ireland “The inevitable never hap- 
pens, the unexpected ulwavse'? 

James Joyce, angered at the elusiveness of 
the Erish mind, had his fictional hero boldly 
proclaim: “I go to encounter for the mil- 
honth time the reality of experience and to 
forge in the smithy of my soul the uncreated 
conscience of my race.” 

The Irish still strugele to forge that con- 
science, or consciousness; it eludes them vet. 
We can no more seize it with our hand than 
wecan the mist off Connemara, or the great 
throat roarofa Curragh racing crowd, orthe 
lili of a woman's song. 

Ofall the words written and spoken bythe 
Irish about the Trish, perhaps most could 
agree on only these: “No man at all can be 
living forever, and we must be satisfied.” 


God bless, O 


The Golden Vaile, a rich swath of land running through Counties Limerick, Cork, and 
Tipperary, supports much of the republic’s beef and dairy farming. A decade ago 
agriculture accounted for 54 percent of Ireland's exports. Now manufactured products 
have token the lead as the nation searches for new sources of gold at ratnbow's end, 
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Var ano Peace In 


By BRYAN HODGSON 
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British combat 
troops seeking 
information 
about terrorists in 
Belfast play an 
uneasy role as 
peacekeepers. 

As one soldter 
cradles a baby, 
another keeps 
watch around the 
corner for snipers. 
Since 1969, when 
the army stepped 
in to halt rioting 
between Koman 
Catholics and 
Protestants, some 
20,000 people 
have been killed 
or injured in 
bombings and 
assassinations. 
Police reassume 
responsibility for 
law and order as 
the army phases 
down from 21,000 
to 11,300 men. 
Yet terrorism 
continues, and 
firebrand leaders 
keep old wounds 


fresh. 
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descendants of Scottish Presbyterians who 
were setiled on confiscated [Irish lands by 
King James I in 1609. James, a Scottish 
Protestant, ruled when England itself was 
riven by changing political and religious 
passions. The Scottish settlers were loyal 
The lrish, fighting for independence with 
military aid from Europe's Roman Catholic 
kingdoms, were a constant threat to En- 
giand s security. 

The north became a guerrilla battle- 
ecround, and the gut issucs were not purely 
rehgion and politics but land and jobs and 
feecing families. Rehgion became the badge 
of both possessors and dispossessed. North- 
ern Protestants guarded their land and 
power, excluding Catholics from the jobs 
that came with the industrial revolution 
When Britain bezan to debate home rule for 
Ireland, Protestants saw their power disap- 
pearing ina Catholic Irish Parliament 


Isolation Fed Flames of Dissent 


The bloody lines of today's conflict were 
drawn in the Anglo-Irnsh war that ended in 
19271, when rebel leaders signed @ treaty to 
grant self-sovernment to the southern 76 
counties but isolated the six Protestant- 
dominated northern counties under a sepa- 
rate parliament fiercely loval to Britain 
Denouncing the Irish leaders as traitors for 
abandoning the ideal of a united and inde- 
pendent Ireland, the Irish Republican Army 
(TRA) waged @ bitter civil war in the south 
and turned Belfast's Catholic ghettos into a 
battleground as well 

But today’s violence had a very modern 
cause. Northern Catholics—and moderate 
Protestants—began a civil-rights campaten 
to overturn laws and policies that had kept 
them poor and powerless. Peaceful street 
protests turned into riots, and the ancient 
bonfires fared again. And no amount of 
bloodshed seems likely to quench them. 

In the weeks I spent here, I learned that 
there’s far more than the headlines tell about 
a city anda land that have become catelines 
for disaster. 

Ive visited placid seaside resorts where 
bathing beauties and bagpipe bands com- 
pete for the attention of summer crowds 
I've walked a splendid northern seacoast 
with a view of Scotland's mountains only 13 
miles away across the North Channel. Inthe 


west, I've sailed on broad blue lakes that 
dream unspoiled beneath heathered hills. 

Along the wav I've seen factories—35 
of them U, 5. owned—turning out products 
ranging trom oil-field equipment ancl tex- 
tiles to automobile parts and electronic gear 
And lve seen new housing developments in 
which Britain has resettled thousands of 
families since 1969 

There are severe economic problems. 





Wearing their patriotism with gusto, 
Protestant marchers in Betfost’s July 12 
Orange Parade (facing page) declare 
opproval of union with Great Britain. 

In contrast, many Catholics favor looser 
hes as 0 stepping-stone too united 
Treland. The Reverend fan Powsiey 
(above), a Protestant hard-liner, preaches 
‘Wo Surrender” to Cotholic demands for 


d greater share in government. 


Unemployment i¢ more than 15 percent— 
nearly double that of Britain—-and ranges 
above 30 percent among males in Catholic 
oe Che “troubles” have cost thousands 

f jobs. And in Belfast, violence and intimi- 
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AIRBORNE EYES in 
a British helicopter keep 
watch near Stormont 
Parliament. home of 
Northern Ireland's 
government until 1972. 
Then Westminster 
assumed direct rule over the province's 1.5 
million people in the midst of continuing crvil 
disorder. Threats of civil war by Protestants of 
Ireland's six northern counties forced 

partition in 1920 as the Catholic-south split 
from Britain. 
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ballroom, which offers dancing “with the 
Charming Poppet of Your Choice.” 

Poppets notwithstanding, my heart is 
won by a-pretty Catholic girl from West Bel- 
fast, who has come in secret to meet her Prot- 
estant fiancé: 

“Here's me, born and bred in Belfast, and 
I was 22 before lever meta Protestant boy,” 
she says, “We're afraid to tell our families; 
they'd be destroved with shame, We'll have 
to go away to be married, to England or 
Canada, Anywhere, just so we can find a 
wee bit of peace.” 

Peace. The word is on evervone's lips to- 
dav—if not in evervone’s hearts. Solutions 


‘abound, each one excluding others, like a 


fistful of stones, 

There are code words for them. 

“NO SURRENDER!” identifies the loy- 
alist Protestant majority, which clings 
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stubbornly to union with Britain and swears 
never to accept union with the Catholic- 
dominated Irish Republic to the south. 

“BRITS OUT!" is the battle crv of the Pro- 
visional IRA, or Provos, and its evanescent 
political wing, Sinn Fein, which forecast un- 
ending violence until British troops and gev- 
ernment are withdrawn, leaving the island's 
inhahitants tosortthings out for themselves. 
While this reflects a profound hope to some, 
most fear it would bring immediate civil 
war. Nevertheless, the [rish government 
has steadfastly maintamed that only a Brit- 
ish initiative to withdraw its fuarantee of 
continuing union with Northern Ireland can 
end the stalemate and force a gradual link- 
ing of north and south into a federated state 
or a true republic: 

Today there are strong indications that 
Dublin and London are finding a common 
ground. Charles Haughev, who became Ire- 
land's prime minister in 1979, has strongiy 
condemned the [RA as a lerrorist force act- 
ing against the interests of the Irish people. 
By increasing cooperation between security 
forces on both sides of the border, he has 
drastically reduced the terrorists freeclom of 
movement—asevidenced by a British Army 
estimate that the number of IRA activists 
has dwindled to about 2530, 

If violence can be held to a minimum, 
many experts feel that Britain's prime min- 
ister, Margaret Thatcher, will be free to 
bring economic and political pressure to 
bear on northern Protestants to reach a 
compromise with the Catholic minority. 
Supporting Protestant intransigence has 
become an expensive luxury for Britain's 
beleaguered economy, which subsidizes 
Northern Ireland to the tune of 1.4 billion 
dollars a year. 

Meanwhile, I am learning other codes— 
how many died, and who killed whom, on 
Bloody Sunday, Bloody Thursday, Bloody 
Friday—and sometimes it seems that only 
an eighth day of some improbable week 
might be numbered as the Day of Peace. 

But I've met some heroes and heroines 
who live by a very old calendar of hope. 

Derek Sloan, for instance. He's a Protes- 
tant. His news agency and candy store in the 
Ardoyne district has been bombed by Prot- 
estants and Catholics a total of six times—an 
ecumenical onslaught against a gentle man 
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who for more than 11 vears has worked with 


his wife, Anne, on recreation schemes that 
bring Catholic and Protestant kids together 
in one of Belfast's tourhest neighborhoods. 
“lt sa wee bitdangerous,” he says. “Hut if 
you beleve in peace, you have to stand up 
and be counted, © 

Maura Kiely sums the war op with her 
own code word: “Evil. But out of evil can 
come good.” Briefly she tells how terrorists 
murdered ber 18-vear-old son, Gerard, on 
the steps of St. Brigid's Catholic Church in 
Beliast one evil day in 1975 

“There wis no reason,” she savs. “Men 
waiting in the church grounds fired niles 
into the crowd. Gerard and two others were 
hit: The police said belived for 20 minutes. | 
died myself—for. a year 1 was numb 
“Friends and neighbors stood by me, and 
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I got more than 400 letters from all over the 
world, Trealizect that ] wasn't alone, that ha- 
tred ancl anger were poisoning my life. So] 
started getting in touch with others who'd 
suffered the same as me,” 

The result—the good thing born of evil 
was the Cross Group, Catholic and Protes- 
tant women whose husbands and loved ones 
have died in terrorist attacks. 

I meet some of them in Maura's parlor 

Eileen O'Neill's policeman hushand, Ber- 
nard, 36, died with his Protestant partner 
ind sxx innocent bystanders in 197? whena 
massive car bomb exploded on a Belfast 
street. She weeps now, sharing the more re- 
cent pain of Angéehne Meier, whose hus- 
band, John, a prison officer, was shot while 
driving home in 1978, leaving her with three 
young children. Maree Gibson has raised 
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of dwellings are deteriorating, with one in seven homes unfit for habitation. Among the 


forhunate, the Samuel Bulla family (above) moi 
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seven clulidtren alone since her husband the Witter Defense Association (UDA) 
lames, 42, was shot tn his grocery store in Andy Tyrie declared a sort of peace 
1972. And Mary Lee's ex-oldter husband, “SWiost of the casualties were innocent, We 
Jackie, was shot betore hereves us they leita Were ustanving the Cathohes inte the arms 
restaurant after celebrating their wedding ofthe IRA," he save, “There wasno future in 
anniversary in Lo76 that. We had to stop and ask ourselves whal 
l imet the murderers mather in court,” we Were really Tinting fio] 

Nirs, Lee recalls. “She came and shook mi “TL grew up in Ballymurphy when it was a 
hand. Her son had killed three others as  omixed neighborhood, | learned that Prods 
well. | could see she was heart-sorry, so] weren't anvthing special—we lived in the 
smook her hand back. Were all victims, same housesas Catholics, got the same mon- 
arent wer Even if peace came tomorrow ev for the same jobs." 

we d stil be paving the price. But when sectarian noting erupted, he 


umsell hwing on the battlefront 





such slories are the commonplace of a POLL ed 





conthict that, tn the first vears, became an “We were disorganized then. [i was ven 
orgy of random killings, of homemade  ermotional. Guvs mixed fertilizer ane diesel 
bambs exploding Wwilhoul warming th puis ol together in their basements, making 
Villages. and crowded citv streets. bombs bo blow wo pubs. [they'd been ora 

Aiuch of the violence stopped im 1973 nized, ib would have been a real bloodbath 
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when Andy Tvriec became commander. of NOW We are organized. We're 
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for Ulster and agains eland. That 
means fig hting the Biot os, not just killing 
Catholics. 

In March 1978 the UDA issued @ mani- 
festo calling for a negotiated independence 
from Britain and an Ulster government 
based on a constitution and bill of nights 
similar to the Amerncan codes 

lt also contained this stark appraisal of 
northern affairs: “Without the evolution of 
proper politics,” the manifesto said, “the 
people of Northern Ireland will continually 
be manipulated by sectarian politicians who 

fan the flames of religious bigotry for 
self-zain and preservation.” 

It was another way of saying that the war 
need not have happened 








Words for a winner: Trainer Poddy 

Joe Quinn counsels 19-year-old milkman 
Albert Bell during an amateur bout al 
last August's Arboe Cross country fair 

A natural sport for Northern Ireland's 
pumiocious spirit, boating nevertheless 
trois soccer GMoOng POPuULaT PLsTIMes 
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In 1965, Tor the first time since Irish part 
tion, some leaders north and south were diz- 
cussing wavs bo bring the six Eritish-ruled 
counties closer to the 26 counties of the Irish 
Republic. Then a senes of civil-rights pro- 
tests prompted Britain to force the north’s 
Stormont Parliament to recognize Catholi 
erievances. The Irish Republican Army “ as 
talking of abanconing vidience as away of 
ending British rule in the north. 

It was a time of hope, even thouch ani- 
mosities smoldered on both sides 


Puisley Practiced What He Preached 


Helping erode such hope, though, was the 
cen nRINg Serunany roiced bya fundamen- 

alist Protestant preacher named Tan Pais- 
lew. who mace Belfast's streets-a pulpit for 
his own brand of politics. Paislev’s only 
known act of personal violence was to hurl a 
Bible at:a rival Protestant minister in 1959 
But he helped foment sectarian rioting by 
threatening to rip down an Irish tricolor flag 
from a political headquarters in Catholic 
West Belfast. He denounced the northern 
prime minister, Capt, Terence O'Neill,.as a 
traitor, and he led mobs of cudgel-armed 
Protestants against civil-nignts marchers, 
beginning a series of attacks that led at last to 
the fatal riots of August 1969 

Since then he has flourished. He de- 
nounced ecumenically minded Protestant 

churches, won membership in the British 

Parliament in 1970, destroyed Protestant 
unity by forming his own political party, 
and trounced his opponents in the 1979 
European Parliament election 

“l have a mandate,” he cried after that 
election, “an overwhelming mancate as the 
leader of the Protestant people in Northern 
Ireland!” His victory, he said, was a muir- 
acle, and the credit belonged to (ood 

Today Paisley hurls political thunder- 
boltsin Parliament, but he reserves his bibli- 
cal firepower for the faithful at Martyrs 
Memorial Free Presbyterian Church 
“Lord, intervene in our behalf!” he roared 
one Sunday, “Stop the maciness of the Irish 
Republican Army’ Stop the cancer of ecu- 
menism in this land! Stop the scourge ol 
popery in our midst! And, O God, grant 
that Ulster will have another great revival, 2 
turning to our God and (Christ, ana may 
stain of ite Lord!” 
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Against that pulpit thunder, the voice of 
the Reverend Ray Davey sounds quict in- 
deed. He is one of those clerics who reads the 
Bible's fine print—the bits about forgiving 
thine enemies and loving thy neighbor. 
They form the outer limits of theology at 
Corrvmeela, acenter for Christian reconcili- 
ation he founded in 1968. 

In 1969 Corrmmeela volunteers helped 
evacuate hundreds of terrified women and 
children from the Naming riot zones of Bel- 
fast, anc rallied’ Catholics and Protestants of 
Ballycastie to feed and shelter them, Since 
then. Corrvmeela's. Family Weeks have 
brought together groups from beth sides of 
the peace line, 

“These are only part of our many commu- 
nity activities, but the boat rides, beach 
trips, hikes, and good food give them a 
chance to relax,” Ray savs:. 

“Many are fearful of each other at first, 
but after a day or so they begin to mix and 
talk about common problems like high food 
costs and housing. There's very little discus- 
sion of Protestant-Catholic issues nowa- 
davs—just people coming together.” 


Seacoast’s Serenity Is Therapeutic 


People have been coming together for cen- 
tures on the north coast, where the narrow 
channel between Ireland and Scotland wasa 
highway, not a barrier. Many prehistorians 
believe that Ireland's first inhabitants 
crossed from Scotland; Scotland itself was 
named for the Scoti, as Romans called the 
northern [rish who brought Christianity 
and the Gaelic language to the S¢ottish 
Highlands and isles. 

With a group of Belfast kids who have 
never seen the occan, lexplore the spectacu- 
lar Giant's Causeway, a 60-million-year-old 
lava bed whose cooling created a massive 
formation of six-sided pillars so symmetrical 
that Inshmen for centuries beheved thev 
were laid down by a race of giants, 

The beauty of the seacoast combines with 
Corrymeela’s atmosphere of sanctuary to 
produce a small miracle now and then 

Mary G., forinstance, laughed aloud ata 
joke. Then she cried. She hadn't done either 
since her husband was assassinated by mis- 
take by one of his coreligionists. 

“] was afraid to come,” she telis me as 
we walk one evening along the shore. “1 
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thought it would be all hymns and preach- 
in¢g, But now I'm afraid to co back home— 
I feel alive here.” Feeling altve may be 
the most painful thing of all. She is young, 
attractive, but remarriage is out of the 
question with seven children to raise. She 
worries about her oldest sons, who live in 
that curious Belfast underworld where 
fledgling terronsts wreak vengeance on 
youngsters who are reluctant to join their 
movement. 

Later 1 see her sons, tough young men, 
lustily singing nonsense songs with a group 
of children. Somehow it seems that they 
have been released into boyhood, 

“I'd like to come back here every week,” 
one of them says. He tries for an explanation 
and fails. “ld just like to come back.” 

I meet him again on Sunday morning at 
Corrymeela’s Agape breakfast—agape be- 
ing a Greek word that means much more 
than love, and breakfast being either a 
communion or a meal, depending on your 
convictions, 

Ray breaks and shares the homemade 
wheaten bread; people help themselves, 
There's a brief praver. [t's about love, After- 
ward Ray spells out his feelings. 

A veteran of three years in Nazi prison 
camps, he sees his “congregation” as unwill- 
ing prisoners in a war they detest. 

“You keep wondering what you can do,” 
he says. “Perhaps we can change young peo- 
ple’s attitudes. But is that enough? The 
Protestant hard-liners attack Corrymeela as 
a ‘springboard of terrorism’ merely because 
we try to bring both sides together. But what 
the fell” —he uses the word with full minis- 
terial authority—‘“does that have to do with 
Jesus of Nazareth?” 


A Rav of Hope in Derry 


In Londonderry—or Derry, as Irishmen 
prefer to call it—l found a political version 
of Ray Davey's hopes. | met a Catholic 
named Pat Devine, who in 1979 also hap- 
pened to be the mavor—a combination in- 
conceivable in the vears when a Protestant 
minority ruled the city by ruthlessly gerry- 
mandering the majority Catholic vote. 

A decade ago Northern Ireland abolished 
the existing town council and ordered a 
voting system that assured proportional 
representation. Thus the Catholic majority 
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can automatically retain the mavoralty. 

“But we don't,” Mayor Devine said. “We 
alternate with the Protestant parties. 
They've got to have a part in decision mak- 
ing. We know whatit's like to be powerless.” 

Nothing in Londonderm’s history male it 
a likely testing ground for reconciliation. Its 
fortress walls were built in 1619 to resist re- 
bellious Irishmen, and in 1689 the Protes- 
tant inhabitants withstood a 105-day siege 
by the Catholic army of James Il—a feat 
that earned the title of Maiden City for the 
handsome litte town on the River Fovle's 
banks, On marshy ground beneath the 
walls, a Catholic community called Bogside 
became a ready target for Protestant jeers 
each vear during parades commemorating 
the siege. In August 1969 the Bogsiders 
reacted to the insults, triggering violence 
that set off the massive nots in Belfast, 

In 1972 the city won a different sort of 
fame when Catholic crowds demonstrated 
against the internment without trial of hun- 
dreds of terrorist suspects. British para- 
troopers opened fire, killing 14 men and 
youths, That Bloody Sunday caused more 
noting throughout the north, Bombs shat- 
tered the Guildhall, seat of city government, 
and military roadblocks made Londonderry 
once again a city under siege. 


New Changes, New Hopes 


WhenI met him, Mayor Devine—a joiner 
by trade—was surveying with satisfaction 
the results of a seven-million-dollar restora- 
tion of the Guildhall, Under a Catholic 
working majority, the city’s tensions have 
eased. Many of the roadblocks are gone. 
New housing estates financed by Britain 
have liberated most Catholics from the Bog- 
side slums. Equal employment opportuni- 
ties in new textile mills have helped reduce 
the discrimination that for decades forced 
Catholic workers to emigrate. And IRA vio- 
lence has diminished. 

“We hope we've drawn support away 
from the terrorists by giving people some- 
thing they can support,” Mayor Devine 


said. “And we're proving that the people of 
Ireland—Protestant and Catholic—can 
learn to live together.” 

Time was when Ulster Presbyterians 
found it difficult to live with England. Chaf- 
ing under British trade restrictions and 
bitterly resentfigl of the special privileges 
and powers of the British-ruled Church of 
Ireland, more than 200,000 of them sailed to 
the United States between 1715 and 1775. 
Entire congregations took ship, and many of 
them wound up on the Appalachian fron- 
tier, where they battled Indians instead of 
Lrish rebels, Later, they and their Scotch- 
[rish descendants played a prominent part 
in the American Revolution. 

At least four signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were of Ulsterstock. The dec- 
larationitself was first printed by John Dun- 
lap, who learned his trade in a printshop in 
Strabane, 13 miles south of Londonderry. 


Revolutions Inspired) Revolt 


The American Revolution, and the 
French Revolution that followed, inspired 
many Protestants who stayed behind. They 
helped foment the abortive anti-British up- 
risingof 1798. Its failure destroved the liber- 
al movement in the north, and destroved 
Protestant and Catholic unity.as well, 

In 1914, when 4Hritain's Parliament 
passed a home-rule bill that gave seli- 
government to Ireland, thousands of mem- 
bers of the Ulster Volunteer Force, armed 
with smuggled nfles, were ready to fieht the 
British to remain under British nile. And 
British troops mutinied when ordered to dis- 
band the UVF. Onlv the beginning of World 
War Laverted a constitutional crisis. 

In 1916 more than 5,000 Ulster Volun- 
teers were killed at the Battle of the 
Somme-—an enduring testimony that Ulster 
Protestants took lovalism seriously indeed. 

After the [rish revolution of 1919-21, Bel 
fust’s ghettos became bloody battlefields. 
And when the civil-rights movement was 
born on a wave of 1960s idealism, it ignited 
the passions of a recent past. 


Jigs and reels fly from john Loughran’s fiddle when the blind musician from Pomeroy 
sits down with his-four-vear-old neighbor, Mary McCullagh. In returm for acting as 
his eves while John tends a amall flock of sheep, Mary ts taught to ploy a uinutete, tin 
whistle, and fiddle. “Oh, Mary's o great girl altogether, now she is," John brags. 
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IDSUMMER MIDNIGHT. Once 
more Belfast burns. Now It is 

‘arly August, and militant Irish 
nationalists have declared a weeklong ob- 
servance of the war's anniversary. For days 
children have ransacked ruins for wood.and 
broken furniture to build cao ous bon 
fires, and now they leap bright faced around 
the roaring flames. From the shaclows older 
youths dash with rubble and junk to throw 
hasty roadblocks across empty streets— 
tokens of the barncacdes of hijac kecl buses 
and trucks behind which Catholics fought 
off police and Protestant attackers with pet- 
rol bombs and stones in 1969, 

Some of the young are Fiasma, junior 
warriors recruited by the [KA to create cis- 
ruption. Others are free-lance troublemak- 
ers. Now most adults are indoors. It is 
another night for remembering. 

“Twas 12? when it all began,” savsavoung 
mother. “The whole Lower Falls was burn- 
ing, our house where ['d been reared, and 
our church too. The whole sky was rec. Its 
funny—just the day before my aunt:and I 
were up to the Protestant shops on Shankill 
Rod, buvi Ing flowers for the Vi ITgin. 

Now she has two children of herown. She 
lives in Turf Lodge, one of many decaying, 
overcrowded public-housing estates in the 
ghetto, Althouch hundreds of new homes 
stand empty in Craiguvon, 22 miles away, 
Catholics won't occupy them; they do not 
consider the area “sate.” [t's a relatrve term. 

*Vandalism—it's like a monster here,” 
she says. “I've been flooded out by kidssteal- 
ing the pipes to sell. Three babies next door 
got the dysentery because of it. The hoods 
have taken over. They hijack our vans, ot 
shops. In the beginning it was all owr cause, 
ovr country, but I don’t believe in It any 
more. Women take the brunt of it—they're 
our kids that are out on the streets, and we 
not knowing what trouble they're ir 

“T's hard to take sides ina Vicious circle.’ 

Part of that circle are the British soldiers 
who patrol the neichborhoods, making [re- 
quent searches for terrorist suspects and 
weapons. They were greeted as protectors in 
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Awaiting trial for their actio 


members of the Divis Demolition 
Committee (above) protest dilapidated 
public housing by destroying vacated 
apartments. Inadequate heating, 
lecicy pipes, broken toilets, and rat 
infestation make the Belfast high rises 
unfit to live in, sive Sean ott, at let 
The government plons to raze Dv of 
the buildings, put wp in the mid-IS6Gs, 
and to renovate the remaining ten 

In another protest, social activist 
Father Desmond Wilson (right) says 
Mass at his home in. a tough Belfast 
neighborhood. He resigned from his 
parish in. 1975 to more strongly 
advocate programs for the poor 


National Geographic, April [98] 
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Changing industry 
In Northern Ireland 


1969, but having suffered 442 killed and 
+600 wounded in IRA at ney often 
react like combat troops In an enemy iand 

In her scrupulously tidy Turf 
home, a mother of four shows me a bullet 
stairs! “The soldiers came 
shooting from the hip one night 
them,” she tells me 
ngon top ofthe kids 


tacks. 
Lode 


noe Wm her 
through 
after somebody fired at 
“Twasscreaminzand lyi 
in the living room 

“But there's more than that. The Provos 
shot a 17-vear-old bov outside my door two 
years ago. I could hear him crying for help 
My husband wouldn't let me go to him for 
fear I'd be shot as well, Sometimes vou re 
more afraid of your own than vou are the 
Prods. 'mon tranquilizers all the time. Ican 
see my own 15-vear-old slipping aways 
Haven't we had enough?” 

Her teenare son is silent 

[ remember him later, 





aiter meeting two 
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voung Catholics who were just about his age 
whenthe war began, One of them hasserved 
three and a half vears for terrorist offenses, 
and was one of more than 350 “blanket men” 
in the H-Blocks of Lone Kesh who still re 
fuse to wear prison uniforms, serving their 
unwashed and naked in tin) 

emeared with human waste in an cilort to 
force British captors to grant them the status 
of “political prisoners.” 

Now he works for Provisional Sinn Fein, 

a legal political party that-disclaims links to 
terror ists but espouses thei 

“The British call us criminals,” he says. 
“We call ourselves prisoners ol war 

The second a group 
called the Rep the Workers: 
Party. It represents the pacifist views of the 
official” Trish Republican Army, which 
were rejec ted by the Provos in 1971 

He's a social worker, and | meet him on 


time cells 
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vouth he longs Ct 
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August 14 a Belfast playground where he 


Was “rr nena a soccer tournament between 


(atholic.and | 





Totestant teams 
‘TL seems a to spend the war's 
Annryersary, — Dhese kids have the 
most to gain from peace. Mavbe they'll be 


of [reland someday, 


cool wilt 
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voting for a president 
“Who knows—it might even be me 


A New Hreed of Police 


uzht to the in- 
credibly peaceful lakelands of County Fer- 
managh, where the northward-flowine 
River Eime broadens to form a 300-square 
mile region of bmpid waterways, dotted 
with APs Leif islands, currounded ny milk 
mearclows of translucent green 
ed mostly by flotillas of innumerable birds 

At Enniskillen, a tidy old that 
bridges the narrow channel between Upper 
and Lower Lough Erne, I meet a crew of 


| carry that cheerful tho 
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Bunk beds for ovsters at 
Cucn Sco Fisheries on 
Sorangford Lough (left) 
keep crabs away from 
booy oysters im Lower 
trove ae workers harvest 
adults, The new ovster 
fann oOrightens a santher 
seafood indus iT}! fitcer! 
with diminishing stocks 
of prawns, herring 
Whttung, sion aiid cod 
At Belleek Pottery in 
County Fermoinagn, ays 
of ¢fgshell-fhin ening 
(right) head fora kun 
The [24-year-old firm 
weathered the recession 
and political firma! of 
the 1970s that drove 
LAL Overt 11 
Northern Jrelond past IS 
percent and pushed 
British economic 
subsidies to j.4 billion 
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recmuts learning & very tough trace at the 
Koval Ulster Constabulary (RUC) traming 
center, Their police studies include a distil- 
lation of the painful lessons learned ina de- 
cade of unrest. 

“We fave to Prepare them for trouhble— 
the terrorists have killed 140 police officers 
ind wounded 3,750 in the past 12 years,” 
save Chief Inspector Basil Elliott, deputy 
commandant. “But we're training them for 
peace as well—and that includes ; 
emphasis on community 

Today, the RUC"s 7,000 professionals are 
sowly living down the oo), 
when a small ane largely 1 
crumbled inex 
tacks from € 
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TALLSTICN ai anger uncle ‘rT at- 
athohe and Protestant mobs 


and poorly trained reservists became par- 
ticipants in riots they were sent to control 

‘That's in the 
[aVs, a bit impatiently 


past.” inspector Elliott 


“We've learned from 
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Procession of sorrow follows the coffin of 
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it. Now we all need to stop living in it.” i(¢gend seavs, is the water grave ola siain 
But the past has an eerie presence on the tribe. At sunset its surface mirrors the min 

lakes. where & Vanished race carved fea! fied colors of aay and of bloom 

some gods on island shrines a before In the Wake of Violence, Shame 

Lhe first monks arrived to make Fermanicn 

.centeroal Christian learning. On White Is Insucha sunset Lreturned froma peaceful 

land, YOu can Visit an array of pagan and ruise to hear news of the wars Bbloorces! 

early Christian images whose vacant eves day. Terrorist bombs had killed 18 British 

wnNeak more if ICES? toa faith. And nearh S0ETS a lew ards fron the I 5] border at 

there is an island named for Bach, a lertilits Warrenpoint in the east. And another bomb 


roddess who nourished herappebttes asthe had killed Lord Louis Mountbatten and 


carrion bird af battle. Lough Erne itself, a three other members of his bosztine party at 











Nlullaghmore, in the republic | oO the west 

The IRA tr tape dagerti proclaimed a 
mchty blow for [rish freedom, but in the 
republic ibne was an outpouring of shame, 
anc | is lowered to half-staff in 
honor of Britaim’s dead. 

ine of the boat victims was a |5-vear-old 
Enniskillen bow named Paul Maxwell. Lat- 
tended his simple funeral and watched as 
townspeople followed his coffin down sunlit 
the burial grounds. Protestants 
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and Catholics prayed together as Ireland's 





ancient soil filled a newly made 

Perhaps there is more comfort than | 
KNOW In telling prayers for the dead. But. | 
prefer ancien of prophecy, which 
Irishmen and others of the world may some- 
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Ihe quiet horror of ¢ 
Catholic ghetto fills the 
canvas of Belfost artist 


Brendan Ellis 


fe 


Wray 
disturbing tmages 
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dramatize the tibia clae of 
Northern Frelani's troubles. 
‘The whole place is full of 
mace,” Ellts said of Turf 
Lodge, oc run-down housing 
project depicted in “The 

Peo ple That Face the 
Mountain 
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A GRIM STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 





By DIAN 


“T WAS DIGIT, and he was gone. The 


mutilated body, head and hands 
hacked off for grisly trophies, lay limp 
in the brush like a bloody sack. 
lan Redmond anc a native tracker 
took the initial shock, Thev stumbled on the 
spear-stabbed and mangled body at the end 
of a line of snares set by antelope poachers. 
Stunned with grief and horror, Ian’ com- 
posed himself and set out to find me in 
another part of the forest. An outstanding 
student helper, he shared my aim to balance 
research with the goal of saving the imper- 
ed mountain gorillas that I was stucving 
from my base camp in the Virunga Moun- 
tains of Rwanda, in central Africa 

For me, this killing was probably the sad- 
dest event in all my years of sharing the daily 
lives of mountain gorillas, now diminished 
to only about 2720 individuals—a reduction 
by half in just 70 vears. Digit was a favorite 
among the habituated gorillas I was study- 
ing: In fact, | was unashamed to call him 
“my beloved Digit,” 

And now, through our sorrow, anger 
welled uwp—rage against the poachers who 
had committed this slaughter, Vet poaching 
is only one of many pressures—human en- 
croachment, land clearing, illicit collecting, 
tourist presence—that have brought the 
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mountain gorilla to the edge of extinction 

Digit’s sad end in 1977 was sheer tragedy, 
yet in the course of my research, such devas- 
tating events have been balanced by many 
rewarding beginnings in the enlargement of 
Our understanding of these animals. 

One fresh start had come late in 1972— 
the sixth year of my study—when a new 
“man” entered mv life. He was a cantan- 
kerous, prizzle-haired silverback, a likable 
tramp who showed up in the range of Group 
5, a gorilla family that lived close to camp. 

A student helper rushed intotell meabout 
the interloper. “I think he's a lone silver- 
back, an older one.” (A male gorilla is called 
a silverback when, at about age !1 to 13, the 
hair-turns gray to silver across his back.) 

“Nonsense!” | replied. “Old silverbacks 
never travel alone. They always stick to 
their own groups,” 

I was certain that the animal we came to 
call Nunkie would turn out to be one of 
Group 3's younger, peripheral silverbacks, 
those destined to break away from their 
home groups to win outside females and 
start families of their own. 

How wrong ] was! Nunkie. whom we e5- 
timated to be in his mid-30s, was a complete 
stranger. He didn't match our nose-print 
sketches (of lined indentations above the 


Steadfast dedication to his family cost Digit his life in 1977, when the mountain 
gorilla held off six poachers and their dogs. His death underscores man's unrelenting 
intrusion upon the wild gorillas’ habitat in central Africa, where the author lived 
among these huge but shy animals for 13 years. Having done much to-reveal the poriiios 
peaceful nature, she now confirms a darker-side of their behavior, wisn ess 
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ind gentle animals accepted and responted 
lo my attentions when | acted like a gorilla 
Sol learned to scratch and groom and beat 
my chest. [ imitated my subjects’ vocaliza- 
tions (heots, grunts, and belches), munched 
ihe foliage they ate, kept low to the groun 
are che fine rate in Movement in che iT, 
showed that mi‘ CUrosit' about then 
matched theirs toward me 

Lhe returns, in new knowledpe of corilla 


behavior, have exceeded mv expectations 
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[‘ve learned: what intelligent and sociable 
animals these are. Fathers pluck infants 
from their mothers to groom them, and once 
lscaw an old male tickle a youngster witha 
long-stemmed flower 

On the negative side. I have had to burs 
rorilla friends killed and dismembered bi 
poachers, and I've seen how man's en- 
croachment threatens the very survival of 
Gorilla gorilla beringet, already declared a 
rare subspecies and existing today only in 
the Virunga Mountains. 

(iver the vears familial units in my study 
area, where a succession of students have 





held evolved 
toward different fates. Nunkie formed an 
influential new group, one of three dozen we 
have observed, identified simply by num- 
ber, and studied. Group 4, uncer maturing 
Uncle Bert, suffered decimation that virtu- 
ally wiped it out. Group §, led by aged and 
experienced Beethoven, matched losses 
with gains and held together as a prime 
example of group stabilization 

At the outset it is important to Know thal 
establishing the genealogy—the family tree, 
if vou will—ofeach gorilla group was crucial 
to my study (pares oF 
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between groups, births and deaths, switches 
In pecking order—these events of popula- 
tion dynamics constantly altered group 
composition. Understanding the reasons for 
this fluidity in dramatis personae has been a 
major goal; however, the shuffling of names 
and numbers may complicate the picture 
Nunkie, as Lhave said, gave new perspec- 
tive on how numbers change within groups, 
which may range from five to twenty indi- 
viduals. Luring his first month in the study 
area, Nunkie snatched away a young female 


phantom wanderer, suspected of being 
Nunkie, seized three more females from 
Group 5 and was thought to have killed an 
infant during a violent interaction. 

About a vear later Nunkie seemed to real- 
ize that Uncle Bert, the dominant silverback 
of Group 4, was inexperienced. He: kid- 
napped two females, Papoose and Petula, 
from. Uncle Bert's family. They have re- 
mained with Nunkie to this day 

Petula, lowest ranking female in Group 4, 
had been sexually neglected by Uncle Bert 


since giving birth to her first offspring, 
Aurustus (Continued on page 311) 


irom Beethoven's Group 5. He dropped her 
ina few weeks. Over the ensuing months a 
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Accepted without question fy young members of Growp 
5, one of several forlies living near Karisohe Research 
Centre on Awanda's [uch Mount Visoke, Dian Fossey 
(left) coaxes Tuck to turn around fora photograph. She in- 
forms the group of her approach with o belch vocalization, 
one of Crorilla gorilla beringet’s signals ranging from harsh 
pig grunts of disapproval to sharp hoot barks of alarm. To 
put them at ease, she also imitates chest beating, eating, 
scratching, and crooming. She can then observe their nat- 
ural feeding habits, track their movements, and listen in 
on their bickering and play. Now teaching at Coriell Uini- 
versity, Dian has temporarily left the center in the hands 
ofasstetants. Researcher Peter ¢r, Veit (above) follows her 
Pod cumple with an affectionate Pablo 
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The fnperiled Mountain Gorilla 


Bold fines arid sold syribols denote males, 

tn lines and open symbols denote females: 
horirontal lines show parentage and birth date, 
Gray dashed fines show trave! outside the 4 groupt 
Death from intraspecies billing indicated by |) 
frum poachers, P; from natural cazaes. N, 
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veo, The rise and fall 
/ of gorilla families 


HEY SELDOM FIGHT over food, 
AN territory, or sex—but gorilla lenders will 
ahwayvs rish battie to maintain the 
cohesiveness of the group. Through force of 
character, they fold together families-of 
supporting males, breeding females, and 
young (Left). Thus the loss of a leader like 
Uncle Bert, killed by pouchers in 1978, may 
destroy a family, as it nearly did Group 4 
in.contrast, Group 5 prospered under 
aging Beethover's steady hand. Dian 
counted some 220 gorillas in 35 groups of 5 
to 20 members. Of nine groups in her 25- 
squore-Rilometer study area near camp 
(mops, below), she closely observed four, 
whose key members are charted, 
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Orange shows habitat 
of mountain gorilla, 
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The goriifa habitat (upper map} and 
group ranges shown as of spring 1980. 
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is WAS FINISHED. Aviolentattack 


bya mele in her group had ended what 


7 h : ‘ 4 ' ‘ 
Neat lh yf disease had begun. Marchessa, aging 
Mf ( 4 matriarch of Group 5—one of the endan- 
gered gorilla families on the Virunga: vol- 


\larel leSSd Cones of Rwanda At dead 


Bur her attacker was not vet done, [nd 

bizarre ritual of abuse, the silverbock [¢a- 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY rus continued to punish her body, as these 
PETER G. VEIT photographs reveal 

Shortly after Morchessa drew her lost 

breath, and perhaps perplexed by her stiil- 

ness, [carus Jumped on her belly (above 

right) with the full force of his 300 pounds 

Orher group members looked on but did 

not interfere. Not much footer the silver: 

back looked over his shoulder (above left) 


before dragsing her body across the trom 
pled forest floor, as he did repeatedly, Her 
mouth honging open tin a death grimace, 
wide-eVved Jfonchessa (right) was bevond 
Sufering. 

As a student temporary in charge of the 
Korisoke Research Centre on Mount Vi- 
soke, J could not fully explain this sad ept- 
eode—the first recorded tmstance of an 
duit mountoin ponte doing to death an- 
other adult But a closer look at the tragic 
sequence of events muy yield a few clues, 

The grim drama began on tie mooring 
Of Tas August 5, en f four the members 


ii} Grow 1 5 ire ei re dq fart Aer the ie 
tight nests. Marchessa, oc longtime mate of 


the dominant silverback Beethoven, lay 








totally immobile under a vernonia tree: 

The peaceful mood changed. [carus, son 
of Beethoven and dominant female Effie, 
hegan to hoot and Beat fis chest near 
Marchessa. At 3 p.m. he dragged her from 
under the tree. She lay on her back, devoid 
of muscle control, her eves glassy and roll 
ing, her breath coming in deep gulps, 

Suddenly Icarus pounded hoard, with 
both fists, on Morchessa's chest. Minutes 
later he repeated the attack. At 3:3! 
Marchessa. let out her onb—and losat— 
vocal sound, a death rattle, as if through 
stuffed nostrils, She hod stopped breath- 
ing, and | took tt she was dead. 

Foarus, however, was unrelenting-in his 
aggressive displays and attacks. Cnty 
when he began to drag Marchessa away 
would her oging mote, Beethoven, rush in 
to drive him-off, 

Now Shinde, Marchessa’s 3'/,-yeor-old 
runt offepring, came over and clung to his 
mother, moving auaty onty to avoid Ica- 
rus’s continuing violence. Shinda suckled 
Marchessa in the waning afternoon. With 
dorkneas [ had to break off observation. 

Next day, fellow student John Fowler 
and I found fcarus. still tormenting 
Marchessa, even though she hod been dead 
for nearly 18 hours. Almost every display 
of chest bearing (left) led to his pounding 
or jumping on her body. Shortly before 
noon, however, the group wandered off to 
feed; Icarus was the lost to leave. Porters 
cored away Marchessa's body. 

An autopsy performed on Marchessa by 
Dr, Pierre Viment-Vicary ofthe Ruhengeri 
hospital revealed numerous parasitic 
cysts in her spleen. f believe this invasion 
surely had weakened the aging animaland 
might soon have killed her. Certainly she 
was ill when Icarus began the attacks that 
assured her death. 

By his displays and assaults on Mar- 
chessa, [oarus gove vent to his puczlement 
and frustration at her lock of response, J 
share Dian: Foasey’s presumption that 
loorus knew Méoarchessa's death would en- 
hance his power within the group. Beetho- 
ven would lose a breeding partner, to. the 
eventual! advantage of Icanss’s bloodline. 
Reproductively, the aging silverback 
would be pushed aside. 

Shimda stayed with Beethoven after 
Marchessa was gone, the young male's 
chances for survival slimmed by her Loss, 
Beethoven, too, seemed diminished, Often 
we heard him whimpering—za sound never 
before recorded from: silvertacks. sow 


(Continued from page 303) Silverbacks at 
times neglect subordinate fernalesinfavorof 
the more dominant and senior ones. Petula 
may, indeed, have been wasting breeding 
time in Group 4—and if T have learned any- 
thing about wild gorillas, it is that they are 
marvelously controlled by internal, or in- 
stinctive, clocks that warn them of interfer- 
ence in natural cvcles of reproduction, 

Nunkie bred immediately with Petula, 
and after 11 months she gave birth to the 
first offspring (a female) that he sired within 
the Visoke study area. Ten months later Pa- 
poose produced Nunkie's second offspring, 
a male. Building his new family, Nunkie in 
just eight years has sired six infants among 
half a dozen females taken fram at least 
three other groups. 

We found Nunkie, as his harem ane 
responsibilities grew, spending a lot of time 
highon Mount Visoke, This was not-an area 
where food was plentiful, but the choicer 
terrain in the lush saddle between Mounts 
Visoke and Karisimbi was preempted by 
established groups—increasingly so as vigi- 
iant patrolling curtailed poaching and resis- 
tancé grew to the human encroachment of 
land clearing and herdsmen. The higher 
slopes gave Nunkie'’s group a fixed, depend- 
able home range, essential tor the stabiliza- 
tion of a family group. 

Nunkie's phenomenal rise to power gave 
meonce again three main groups habituated 
to mv presence. Two of four groups I had 
regularly contacted since 1967 hac) disinte- 
erated by 1978. Of those, Group 9 split up 
jifter its dominant silverback died, and 
Group fell apart because of the death of its 
aged leader, my specially cherished Rafiki. 


Infant Killing May Be Necessary 


The collapse of Group § threw a spotlight 
on the grishy practice of infanticide. The 
matriarch Roko died, and Rafiki witha new 
mate, Macho, sired a female infant, Thor. 
Rafiki died before Thor was.a vear old. The 
old male left behind a silverback son, Pea- 
nuts, who toed to take bis father’s place 
safeguarding Macho and his infant half sis- 
ter. But during an interaction with Group 4, 
Thor was killed by Uncle Bert. 

Though victims usually die almost in- 
stantly as the result of one severe and crush- 
ing skull bite, accompanied by adeep bite in 


sil 


the lower groin, the initial concept of gorilla 
killing gorilla was too horrid for me to ac- 
cept. Vet I now believe infanticide is the 
means by which a male instinctively scens to 
perpetuate his own lineage by killing an- 
other male's progeny in order to breed with 
the victim's mother. In cases the 
stratagem stems necessary (0 MaAIntaln a 
healthy degree of exogamy, or outbreeding, 
Infanticide has accounted for the deathsof 6 
out-of 38 infants born over a 14-year perio. 

Rafiki's mate, Macho, stuck with Peanuts 
for five months. Then, after fierce interac- 
tions between Peanuts and Uncle Bert, 
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dominant silverback of Group 4, Macho 
joined up with him. Peanuts was cut adrift 
as the only individual jeft from decimated 
Groups 

As if the fragmentation of Group 8 wae 
not loss enouen, the tragedy that soon over- 
Whelmed Group 4 provided a casebook ex 
ample of group disintegration 

With Uncle Bert as leader, and with the 
help of two younger males, Digit and Tiger, 
Group 4 accepter) another male, Beetsme 
This was the first—and 50 far only—record- 
ed male immicration toa group. Digit, now 
maturing into a full-fledged silverback, 


Safe and secure in Puck's ams, five-month-old Cantshee enjoys the tranqguiltity of 


og midday rest with his mother 


During theo fost sic mortise, young gorilias rorecy 





impregnated the adult female Simball, Dig- 
it helped Uncle Bert defend the group, an: 
ihe two siverbacks were amiably compati 
ble, Although the presence of Tiger, more 
closely related to Uncle Bert, would prevent 
Digit’s ever becoming the dominant silver- 
back. I thought it unlikely that he would 
abandon Group 4.as long as he was neecles 
In the davtime on New Year's Eve 1977, 
Digit was indeed needed. As watthdog of his 
nittal group, he held off rs and 
iheir clogs p unexpectedly ran into the 
gorillas at the end of their trapline set for 
antelope in the saddle areca west of Mount 
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his group to escape, Digit took five spear 


Allowing the other 13 members of 


wounds, vet in ferocious self-defense man- 
aed to kill ane of the poachers’ dogs before 
he clied for his group 

Lincle Bert led the flecing group to the 
safety of Visoke's slopes. The bloodstained 
poachers Were felt to celebrate their victory 

After lan ERechmond discovered Digit’s 
mutilated body, we captured one of the kill- 


ers. He revealed the names of his five accom- 


pices. All but two were imprisoned 
L still mourn Digit. In my first ten years 
poacher-killed 
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Leading from behind, silverback Icarus nudges Group 5 along. Within annual ranges 


gorilla from our study croups. Gentle, trust- 
ing, loval Digit, now only a memory in a 
mourn before my cabin. Digit, a father who 
Was never to see his sole offspring, Mowe 

A few weeks apart, Simba I] and Flossie 
an older member of Uncle Bert's harem 
cach gave birth to female infants. [he name 
Mwelu, given to the offspring of Simba 
and Digit. is from an African word meaning 
“9 towch of brichtness ane licht 

Following Dizit’s death, the summer davs 
Group t+ f{ 
massive Ha 
venia trees while the adulis snoozed and 
sunned under bright blue skies 


because of increased patrols, we had 











passed| harmoniously for lt 


Yountsicorn CaVvaring in the 





For months 
now , 
seen no sins of poachers 

But the idyll suddenly collapsed in a di 
saster with permanent repercussions for 
the already devastated gorilla population 
Poachers shot and killed Uncle Bert ancl his 
mate Macho, The ac 
defense of their three-vear-old son, Awell 
who had been shot throuch his shoulder in 
a capture attempt. Led by 7 KRwell 


alt . Were coming tothe 
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escaped with the remnants of bis group onto 
ho ege's Slopes 

The recapitulation is.grnm: Over the en- 
tire study period, six of the 80 individual go 
rillas we regularly worked with had been 
killed by poachers. But evidence in 64s 
specimens collected throuchout the Vi- 
runva Mountains raised the suspicion that 
poachers were involved in two-thirds of the 
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Apes Threatened by Outside Pressures 


The mountain gorilla is lecally protected 
within Rwanda'’s Pare National des Vol- 
cans, Wherethe Karisoke Research entre is 
how 
srriculiural land and meat for 
food constantly are sought. The park area 


has been reduced, and pressures relentlesals 





located. In overpopulated Rwanda 
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continue on the reserve and its wiledlif 


Money from many sources flows im Lo heip 


save the gorilla. Unfortunately, manipu 
lation of these funds 16 all too prevaicnt 
One local official 1s allered to have been in- 


ebructed to killa gorilia so he could hold itup 
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asan “example” and elicit sympathetic gen- 
erosity from Visiting conservationists. 

Tradition and circumstance complicate 
the poacher’s: motivation in gorilla killing. 
Sometimes he inadvertently catches gorilla 
young in traps set for antelope or buffalo 
Other times, bolstering his courage with 
hashish fora hunt after buffalo or clephant, 
he meets a gorilla and kills the formidable 
“foe” for killing’s sake. Not infrequently, 
a poacher is promised money to capture a 
young gorilla for exhibtl in a foreign 200 or 
for sale as a pet to local Europeans: 

One of the gorillas’ truest friends, the swh- 
stifut (sheritt )of Rubengeri, Paulin Nkubili, 
encded—with harsh punishment—the prac- 
tice of selling gorilla skulls, hands, and feet 
as souvenirs. Mr, Nkubili has impartially 


punished both black and white violators of 


protection Laws. 

After Uncle Bert's death, Group 4 could 
not, without their silverback leader, con- 
tinue as a cohesive social unit. Tiger, ready 
to try the leadership role, nested with the 
whimpering, newly orphaned Kweli during 


The imperiled Mountain Gorilia 





of five square kilometers, groups travel about 400 meters a day to feed or nest. 


the agonizing weeks of the injured young- 
ster’ s decline. Three months after the killing 
of his parents, Kweli died from bullet- 
wound complications combined, I think, 
with acute depression. He was buried be- 
tween his mother and father, who lay next to 
Engi. All three adults. in effect, baci ced so 
that be might live. 

The contest for Growp 4 leadership was 
notover:. Tiger didn't have the phvsique to 
cope with Beetsme’s challenges. At 1? vears 
the oldest silverback (though still a vear 
from sexual maturity) left in the group, 
Beetsme sought absolute sway over Uncle 
Bert's dwindling family, We were constant 
Witnesses to Heetsme’s ageression: His 
charges, whacks, biting, and grappling 
were concentrated against Flossie, and 
more particularly against her newly born in- 
lant, Frito. Could Beetsme have been aware 
that by killing Unele Bert's offspring he 
could return Flossie to estrus and readiness 
for his own future breeding purposes? 

And so the Greek tragedy unfolded: 
Beetsme managed to kill Frito only 2? days 
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The only tools mountain poriiias 
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wee ore teeth and han 


fo—tir like 
chimpanzees, wh mtonipulate a 
vorety of e@bjects. Ant tertident- 
fied fernale (right) appites ner 
sharp incisors to tree bark, one of 
the fasties® items in her ry 
vevetirion diet. Besides feeding 
on Crolium vines, wild celery 
thistles, nettles. and other ground 
foliage, zor 


sects, anlails, and slugs. Quince 


os olso Siam ple if 


(below), a Group 5 female, wears 
evidence on her Pe liy' Of ad sweet 
footh for hord-+to-ercovate roots. 
After three hours of morning 
foraging, @ group normally tales 
u break to sun, sleep, or socioltre 
Plovful NiGee (facing page), a 
three-year-old pared for the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, mough- 
houses with Ais mother, Papoose 
N'(ree disappeared a few months 


loter, the victim of poachers 




























after Uncle Bert's demise. It was Visoke's 
fourth known infanticide. Two days after 
Frito’s death, Beetsme began copulating 
with Flossie at her invitation. This was 
Flossie’s way of reducing the antagonistic 
interactions within the group. But because 
of youth, inexperience, anid lack of blood 
ties, Beeteme was destined never to become 
Group 4's leader, 


Surviving a Close Shave 


We routinely combed the gorillas’ favorite 
feeding places in the saddle between Mounts 
Vicoke and Karisimbi for poachers, and cut 
animal traps almost as soon a5 they were set 
out. One afternoon Ian Redmond and a 
Rwandan tracker were starting back to 
camp when they spotted three poachers set- 
ting traps with fresh-cut saplings. Quickly, 
lanand the tracker dropped out of sight; they 
intended, after the poachers left, quietly to 
destroy the poachers’ whole line of traps. 

Three spear blades suddenly bobbed into 
view above the knoll where the men were 
hiding. lan began to rise to inform the three 
poachers of his presence. Then, with the in- 
stinct of a trapped animal, one poacher 
dropped his machete. Gripping his spear 
with both hands, he plunged it downward 
toward lan’s heart. lan, totally unarmed, 
threw up his arm before his chest. (Later 
he claimed it was a posture picked up from 
an old kung fu television show.) Undoubt- 
ediv the move saved hislife, but his left wrist 
took the full force of the spear thrust. The 
poacher fled with his comrades. 

After binding the wound, Lan and the 
tracker destroved the traps before returning 
tocamp. lan went to Ruhengeri for medical 
attention, then to England for further treat- 
ment. Eventually his wrist mended. 

As an outcome of this encounter, I was 
advised by Rwandan officials to desist from 
cutting traps, counsel I obeved reluctantly, 
especially since gorillas were starting to 
reoccupy the saddle area. 

Through this entire period of violence and 
readjustment, the benefits of a long-term 
study became increasingly apparent: It 
opened up questions and suggested answers 
about mechanisms of group structure that 
evolved long before the seemingly exten- 
sive, but actually very limited, 13-year 
period in which I have studied these groups. 
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The main issue was tantalizing: What 
part have human interference and the goril- 
las’ own behavioral patterns played in the 
past to create the particular group composi- 
tions in place when IT came on the scene? 
Certainly, our work has documented the 
startling rate at which social change has 
been accelerated, even magnified, by man's 
intrusions on the wild gorilla rane. 

By the end of 1978, and within the span of 
asingle vear, the leaderless Group 4 was de- 
stroyed, leaving only young Tiger and Ti- 
tus, then 1] and 4’), years old, along with the 
young silverback Beetsme. Surprisingly, 
they tock up company with the lone silver- 
back, Peanuts, who gathered a female and a 
juvenile from a fringe group to begin a re- 
formation of Group 4. 

Infact. within two vears after the nadir of 
its fortunes, Group 4 is—precariously—te- 
generated, and it is Peanuts who has taken 
charge as the new unit's silverback leader. 

To rebuild itself, Group 4 has needed new 
blood—which brings me to New Year's Day 
1980, when a live but weak young gorilla, 
confiscated from poachers, was delivered to 
meina potato basket. Hoping to sell the ille- 
gally captured animal for $1,000, the poach- 
ers instead ended up in jail. 

During the weeks in which the youngster 
(later named Bonne Année) was restored to 
good health, she slept in my cabin and was 
thoroughly pampered (page 523), But Twas 
determined that the waif would be reintro- 
duced to the wild, and | coached her in tree 
climbing and in selection of forest foods. 

Group 4 was the logical choice as a foster 
family for Bonne Année: Having no infant 
members and no strong blood ties, Group 4 
offered the infant the best chance of accep- 
tance and security. 

For myself, time was also a factor 
prompting immediate action. It was March 
1980, and I was overdue to take temporary 
leave from Affica to assume an academic 
position at Cornell University. 

Bad luck foiled us with Group 4. The day 
we attempted release, the group fled its 
usual haunts ina violent interaction with an 
unknown fringe group. Rendered excitable, 
possibly hysterical, Group 4 eluded us, and 
anyway its members would have been in no 
mood to accept a young stranger. 

Next day we offered Bonne Année to 
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Group 5, this beme really against my better 
jodument because of the family’s strong 
blood ties and close-knit mother-intant rela- 
tionships. With fobn Fowler, astudent, 
ming the baby, we climbed into a tree near 
the resting group 

Beethoven, the reienineg silverback, scru- 
tinized KHonne Année i mtcntly but mace no 
toward her. When the voung female 
Tuck and her mother, Effie, moved toward 
us, Bonne Année slowly left John's arms and 
climbed down to join her kind 


Move 


“The baby wants to be a gorilla,” I mur- 
mured in relict 

Bonne Annee and Tuck briefly em- 

braced. Hut then Tuck and Effte began 


fighting for possession of the infant, tugring 
at her limbs, each dragging her away from 
the other, both biting her. Bonne Année 
screamed in pain and terror, Rain started 
pouring down 

I managed: to 
passed her up to. John 
youngster shortly descended again to Tuck 
and Effie, determined he a free-living 
But the two females. joined by the 
silyerback Icarus, resumed their cat-and 
mouse torture of Bonne Année 

Drageed by Icarus down the rain-soaked 
slope and dropped, the battered baby lecbly 
crawled toward our tree and [ again passed 
her up to John, who hid her un 
jacket. Then Icarus began to climb into the 
tree’ TTL never forget the feeling of Icarus's 
hot breath penetrating my sodden boots. He 
stopped, deterred by the sight of two hu- 
mans, both above him 

For an hour Icarus and Tuck kept us 
trapped. Finally, the tormentors followed 
the feeding group out of sight. We Hed back 
to camp with Bonne Année. Her wounds 
praved not to be serious 


grab Bonne Année, and 
Amazinely, the 
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Young Orphan Finds a Home 


[had to leaye for America with the fate of 
Bonne Année unresolved. But soon | was 
overwhelmed with joy to receive a letter tell- 
ing that our goal had been achieved. Stuart 
Perlmeter, another student at camp, re- 
counted how he and Jean-Pierre von der 
Becke, a Belman park adviser, had led 
Bonne Année to the area where Group 4 was 
feeding. Jean-Pierre had marked Bonne 
Annee with dung from the group, so that 


fhe dmperiied Mowntain Gorilla 


human odors on the infant would be over 
ndden by famihar gorilla scents 

lo the limb of a fallentree, Stuart secured 
a feeding sack he evised: Fruit placed 
inside the burlap hag could only be retrieved 
by the infant's thrusting her heard into a hole 
cul near-the top. 

Bonne Annee stuck her head into the bag 
and started eating the chunks of pineapple 





and banana. Stuart and Jean-Pierre moved 


out of sight, Bonne Année whimpered once 
ino doubt on finishing the fruit and finding 
herself alone), and all the members of Group 
4 moved toward the infant 





Another victim of poachers, Lincle “Be ri 
fatove) left behind free offspring, includ- 
Ing baby datwehtter Frito, In the subsequent 
power play, common after the death of a 
Bets, & contending ail- 
Frite. Fle 
fiver, the autitor believes, ensuriee the 
Ceminance of Ls blocediarne. CIT 
if. bobtes born in 13 Veudrs 


Lirias. 


group leader 


verbuack,. killed gefed tmstinc 
rufure 
tifothicide 


LF 


An hour later Stuart and Jean-Pierre 
returned to find Bonne Année playing with 
Titus, until then the youngest member of the 
croup. Three feet away, the silverbark Pea- 
nuts presided over the gomes-on. 

When Bonne Année saw her human 
friends and moved downslope in their di- 
rection, Peanuts blocked her path, threaten- 
ing, as if to say, “This infant belongs to 
Group 4 now!” 

And so success crowned the very first ef- 
fort ever to reintroduce a captive gorilla to 
the wild, 


Beethoven Key to Groups Harmony 


In contrast to the near destruction of 
Group 4, Group § has been a heartening ex- 
ample of a well-stabilized family unit. To 
maintain a group's durability over time re- 
quires a strong silverback, support from a 
maturing male, and enough femalesto allow 
regular breeding opportunites. 

Over 14 vears, under the steady leader- 
ship of the old silverback Beethoven, 32 dif- 
ferent gorillas have been part of Group 5. 
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Five of the 13 present members belonged to 
the group as I first knew it in 1967. 

Notwithstanding gains and losses from 
births, deaths, transfers, silverback break- 
awavs, and one disappearance, the group 
never required temale immigrants for ex- 
mension, a testament to group stability. 

Ating Beethoven, after leading his group 
for an estimated 40 vears. had a vigorous 
backupin his silverback son, Icarus. From 
the occasional violence with other groups, 
Beethoven often emerged bacly wounded. 
He fell into the habit of avoiding trouble, or 
of outright flight. But feisty Icarus, always 
ung ho to pit his strength against all chal- 
lenvers, drew attention to Group § with his 
prolonged hoots and chest beats, 

Relations between father and son stayed 
harmonious until, around his 12th year, Ica- 
rus attained sexual maturity. Reaching this 
stage, subordinate males such as Icarus 
have never been observed trying to mate 
with older females; these “belong” to the 
dominant silyerback, But as Beethoven 
weakened, antagonism intensified between 
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the two males on the days each month the 
senior females were m estrus. Harsh and 
agitated vocalizations, much lke pig 
prunts, along with charging, created a great 
deal of friction within the group 

Year by vear Icarus faced an ‘escalating 
problem. [fhe survived, he u nquestionably 
would succeed to the leadership of Group § 
upon Beethoven's death, He was therefore 
unlikely ave it. Nevertheless, in his first 
three years of sexual maturity, Icarus would 
have access to only one or two adult females 
and sire but two offspring among the voun- 
ger acult females, His father, Beethoven 
over the past 13 vears has been master of a 
ten-female harem that has given him 20 
youngsters, ten of which survive. 

How many more years Icarus would have 
to accept this limited reproductive role 
Would hang on how much longer Beethoven 
lived and on the fate of the females that he, 
Beethoven, was able to keep for himself. | 
was sure that Heethoven wouldn't relin- 

quish to Icarus mating privileges with the 
two oldest females. Effie and Marchessa. 





The imperiled Mountain Gorilla 








A deadly snare set for small antelope 
gripped young Lee's leg so tightly thot sie 
could not pry ito. A white coating of 
ntedication (above) came too late te heal 
her fonprenows foot, and she was buried 
(top) ina gravevard for poaching victims. 
Borne to camp across a meadow (left), 
Macho jouned her mate, Uncle Bert, in ene 
Bitte graveyard that soon received their 

son, ail victims of poachers; who may 
account for heothirds of gorilla deaths. 


So until an unexpected—and shatter- 
ing—event upset this balance, Icarus for his 
breeding success hacl to counton the group's 
three vounger females or the acquisition of 
mates from other groups. 

At the age of 9'/, vears, Pantsv, Beetho- 
ven's oldest daughter within the group, gave 
birth to an infant, Banjo, that Beethoven 
had sired. At six months, Hanjo disap- 
peared: I beliewe the baby was killed and— 
on the basis of bone splinters collected from 
dung—I think it may have been partially 
eaten by other members of its family. 

Pantsy almost at once started mating with 
Icarus. A year later Pantsy gave birth to 
Icarus’s first offspring, daughter Muraha. 
I named Muraha for a new volcano that 
erupted across the border in Zaire. The vol- 
cano soon fizzled out, but not Muraha! 
From the day of her birth she was excep- 
tional in vitality development, dexterity, 
and alertness. Her bright eves seemed to 
sav, “Look out, world. Here Lcome!” 

Surviving ups and downs, Group §& 
moved about contentedly, subtly divided 
into two mini-groups, Effie and her brood of 
four and Marchessa with her three. Such 
clusterings help lessen friction within a 
gorilla familial unit. 

Effie and her younger offspring—Puck, 
Tuck, and Poppy—were a devoted quartet, 
Puck, at eight vears an aclult, earlier had 
shown immense curiosity about us as ever 
present observers, and about the strange 
equipment we carried. Photographers be- 
came human octopuses trying to guard their 
lenses, film cartridges. tripods, batteries, 
and light meters from Puck's persistent 
Incquisitiveness. 

The young gorilla would adapt long lenses 
for use as telescopes or microscopes. Many 
of our contacts ended like Raster egg hunts, 
as I sought to retrieve purloined photo- 
graphic gear, 

Notable for boldness as well as curiosity, 
Puck had always been “known” to be a 
male. We often saw the animal engaged in 
play mountings of female and immature 


gorillas. The young adult's canines grew like 
those of a male, and the hair on the back of 
its head was slightly silvered. 

But at the age of ten, the blackback Puck 
gave birth to a male infant! The newborn 
“Tmpossibility” won the name Cantsbee, 
from my first shocked words when I heard 
the news. 


Family Hierarchy Provoked Tragedy 


The Icarus-Beethoven relationship now 
has taken anew turn, Just ctght months ago 
came tragic news: the killing of Beethoven's 
long-term mate Marchessa. It is sad to us 
but understandable—perhaps even inevita- 
ble—in terms of the inflexible rules of gorilla 
familial hierarchy, 

Students Peter G. Veit and John Fowler, 
who maintained the Karisoke Research 
Centre after [ left, wrote tome in the United 
States about Marchessa’s death and Icarus’: 
role in it, On pages 508-511 of this report, 
Peter has described the event. However 
troubling and puzzling, it surely under- 
scores the power of gorilla kinship ties. 

Vet, what was Icarus’s cognizance of his 
actions? In assuring the death of Marchessa, 
I believe that Icarus responded to the. in- 
stinct to protect his own genes—to guaran- 
tee that aging Beethoven would not breed 
again with Marchessa. 

Now [carus commands the entire group, 
and can mate at will with any female other 
than his mother, Effie—there an innate 
taboo exists. 

Though it can be exceedingly arducus, 
long-term research such as ours at the hari- 
soke Research Centre carries with it great 
rewards—in discoveries and in correcting 
mistakes stumbled into through false as- 
sumptions. The births of Cantsbee and, 
more recently, of Effie’s latest, Maggie, help 
replenish the population of surviving moun- 
tain gorillas. Perhaps we will find—we may 
hope, at least—that the gorillas’ own strate- 
gies of group growth and maintenance will 
circumvent group disintegration caused by 
man’s encroachment. (] 


Thoroughly spoiled by Dian, weak Bonne Année grew strong again under the 
author's care after police confiscated the young gorilla from poachers. She 
thrilled her human friends even more by leaving them to tive with Group 4, the 
first captive gorilla ever returned to the wild. 
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PE WERE on the north rim of the 

Sage Creek. Basin, looking out over 

the mazes of South Dakota's Bad- 

lands, when two dusty station wag- 

ons pulled into the turnoff and stopped 
nearby. 

A croup of towheacded, sunbrowned tour- 
mts erupted from the cars, plainly excited 
by the rugged vistas before them: flaved and 
scalded castles and battlements, so blighted 
that almost nothing green can grow there 


of Badlands names 


The tourcts were all exclaiming in some- 
thing otherthan English 

A small boy scampered toward me, fol- 
lowed by his mother. [smiled at him, saving 
“Welcome to the Badlands, cowboy.” He 
skidded to a stop to ask his mother some- 
thine. She smiled down at him and replied 
“Das amertkaniscee bese Land, Toni—the 
American bad land, [ont.” 

And so German was.added to my lexicon 
One of my Mexican 





friends savs the place ts wt mal pets, an evil 
country. In Lakota Sioux itis mahoiche shi- 
cha, or bad land. The early French fur trad- 
ers and trappers cursed it as les manatees 
lerres a traversey, the bad lands to cross. 
Cowbovs who have hunted livestock there 
have shorter ways of saying it, but never 
around children. 

To many of us it's a region of stark, excit- 
ing beauty, a good place that’s gotten a 
bad name. It’s the most spectacular eastern 


By JOHN MADSON 


Pho lopra phs by 
IIM BRANDENBURG 


Open pages in the chronicle of earth 
history, niiked strata of geologic debris loom 
high over a westbound car as it crosses the 
eastern tract of Bodlands National Park. 
Sculptured Dy water and wind from fossil- 
nich sediments up to 38 million years old, 
the stark and riven londscope wos-feared 
and avoided by early pioneers.._Despite 

its bad mame, however, this unique 
wiliterness in the heart of America holds 
much that os poe. 
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part of the storied West, the real thing'—an 
uncurried, wild and woolly part of the old 
original. 

Badlands are more than just mud that's 
been tained on. Typical badlands lie in 
semiarid country where rains are infre- 
quent but often torrential, followed by long 
periods of drying that bake and temper the 
eroded shapes. The Badlands of South 
Dakota are deep alluvial and volcanic ash 
deposits that have been carved into spectac- 
ular forms by millions of years of water and 
wind. Beginning about 35 million years ago, 
rivers rushed down from the newly risen 
Black Hills and spread their burdens of 
sand, mud, and gravel on the flatlands. 
South Dakota poet laureate Badger Clark 
would marvel: 


... the old, old rhyme 

That was traced tn the score af the 
sfrata marks 

While millennia winked like 
campfire sparks 

Down the winds of unguessed lime. 


For millions of vears the floodplain was 
built up faster than it could be croded away. 
Then the balance shifted, and the deep beds 
of sediment were attacked by the elements. 
In the Badlands the result is a chaos of free 
sculpture: spires, pinnacles, and fluted 
ridges ina belt almost a hundred miles long 
and fifty miles wide. The heart of this is Bad- 
lands National Park: 244,000 acres of pri- 
mordial landscapes. 

It's asudden place. The rolling grasslands 
of the South Dakota plains mav end, anc the 
Bacllands begin, in a matter of inches. My 
old trend Bob Henderson was once chasing 
acovote with his pickup truck over the open 
rangeland southwest of Kadoka. The covote 
ran up a long slope and vanished over the 
horizon with Bob hot.on his trail. At the last 
moment Bob realized there was something 
wrong with the sky up ahead and turned 
sharply, passing just a few yards from the 
brink of a hundred-foot cliff, 

Such an abrupt break between rolling 
plains and barlands is typical. But because 
badlands are usually below the tableland 
from which they have eroded, like moun- 
tains in reverse relief, they can be difficult to 
find. [have ridden for miles over featureless 
pasture searching for badlands I knew were 


South Dakota's Badlands: Castles in Clay 


there, but was unable to find. Then I'd top 
out on a long rise and come on a tumult of 
spires and battlements, hundreds of feet 
high, just below my feet. 

The weathered skin of the Badlands ts a 
crumbling, friable material, an inch or more 
deep, not to be trusted. Climbing a drv, 
steep slope is like walking on a surface 
strewn with ball bearings. It’s even worse 
when wet, with the consistency of wet soap. 
You don't sink into it, You slide on it. 


Menagerie Frozen in Time 


Witheach rain the Badiands are renewed 
As their malleable surfaces are subtly re- 
worked by water and ice, the weathered 
skin is peeled away to reveal new shapes and 
others of great antiquity. 

Fossils are constantly emerging. Every 
rain, thaw, and puff of dust-laden wind 
helps reveal another tooth or bone, Which is 
one reason these Badlands may be the finest 
repository of Oligocene mammal fossils in 
the world, for they occur in a region where 
they are sure to be revealed. 

The most common large mammal in the 
ancient Badlands was the oreodont, a pig- 
shaped ruminant. There were ancestral 
horses, tapirs, camels, deer, rhinos, as well 
as the creatures that preyed upon them all. 
Hest known and most spectacular of the 
predators were saber-toothed cats. But of all 
the dream haunters that ever roamed the 
Badlands region, two must have given even 
the sabertooths reason to stand aside. One 
was the giant, wolflike Hyacnedon, which 
was the size of a black bear. The other was a 
huge hog related to today’s swine. Some of 
these giants, such as Dinohyus, stood five 
feet at the shoulder. 

The largest of the Badlands beasts was 
among the earliest and is found in the deep- 
est beds, Titanotheres appeared about 50 
million years ago a5 dop-size creatures that 
evolved rapidly into behemoths that some- 
what resembled modern rhinos. One skele- 
ton at the South Dakota School of Mines and 
Technology (following page) measures 
about seven feet tall and fifteen feet long. 

Fossil land turtles abound in the Bad- 
lanes rocks. Their forms have endured for 
millions of years in the tough matrix, but a 
fossil turtle shell may last only a few vears 
after being exposed to weather. 
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Clarence Jurisch is a Badlander who 
owns asmall museumin the village of Scenic 
and has hunted fossils for most of his $1 
years. We were prowling the high places one 
day when he stopped at the edge of a lofty 
wall and pointed toa nearby pinnacle. High 
in the crumbling flank of the tall column was 
a fossilized turtle about three feet long, halt 
exposed and lying on its back 

“It’s a good one,” he said, “and it’s just as 
well that nobody can get it. A while back I 
was keeping an eve on a turtle that was 
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weathering out of a road cut. A fine spect- 
men, Some idiot came long, dugit out, and 
broke it open just to see what was inside!” 

Hunting fossils is prime sport, but thev 
must not be touched. Only a paleontologist 
with a collector's permit cun lawfully re- 
move a fossil from Badlands National Park. 

Vic Vieira, then chiet ranger of the park, 
said: “The most valuable fossils here are the 
ones leftin place, Sure, they probably won't 
last long, exposed to the weather. But while 
they do, they mav be of great scientific 
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In the bones of Thunderhorse, myth 
and acience converge. Awed by findings 
of lore, fearsome skulls, Bodland 
Indians spawned the legend of a great 
beast that came from the sky to hall 
buffalo, In Rapid City, Dr. Philip Byork, 
director of the South Dakota Schaal of 
Mines and Technology's Museum of 
Geology, examines a skeleton of 
Thunderhorse, whose scientific alias is 
titanothere. Largest animal of the 
Badlands’ Oligocene epoch, which ended 
23 million years ago, the raunoceros-[ike 
creatures were annini(ated when climate 
transformed this once subtropical 
floodplain. Before serious eroston set in, 


value. They may also be found by people 
sceing fossils in the natural state for the first 
and only time. It could be the highlight of 
their vacation.” 

Descendants of the Badlands’ prehistoric 
horses and camels, Americanoriginals, emi- 
grated tothe Old World overthe Bering land 
bridge millions of years aco, They used the 
same route by which deer and other big 
game had arrived in the New World millions 
of years earlicr, When horses finally re- 


turned—thanks to the conquistadores— 


DuTpourines of mind from the nzerhy 
lock Hills and volcanic ash from the 
then young Rocky Mountains preserved 

the bones Of hundreds of now extinct 
smecies. With a dentist's drill (abowe) 
an associate of Dr. Biork frees from its 
mudstone tomb a skull of M esohippus, 
a collie-site ancestor of te day s horse, 
National Geographic Soctety research 
sronts support such work. [ortoiseshells 
are continually unearthed (right) try 
the eroding wind and rain. 

More than a cemetery, the Padlands 
today provide sanctuary for pronghom 
antelope (facing page), bison, prairie 
does, ond o profusion of other wildlite. 


after an absence of 10,000 years, the région 
teemed with large mammals. There were 
deer, clk and bison, pronghorn antelope, 
black and grizzly bears, gray wolves, 
coyotes, cougars, and bighorn sheep. 

This primitive abundance ended with the 
finding of gold in the Black Hills. Adventur- 
ers swarmed into the region. And since ad- 
venturing is hungry work, especially with 
pick and shovel, there was great demand for 
fresh meat. Elk and bison were gone by the 
1890s, and bighorn sheep and pronghorn 
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Cowboys and Indians are one and the 
same in the Pine Ridge Reservation's 


cattle country, south of the Badlancts 


Park. After a day of branding for his 
ground futher—/ohn Pourter, @. part: 





French, pert-Sioux tribal rancher 


Heathershow (above) shows off trie 


Pred 


form: that won hima trophy buckle for 


bull riding in an Indtan rodeo 


Badlands git and sawdust pervade 


the 72-veur-old Longhorm Saloon in 
Scenic (right), whose ceiling displaws 
area ranch brands and butlet fotes 


tokens of.0 die-Aard tradition. 
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were on their wav out. An official game sur- 
veyin 1919 concluded:*. .. the entire region 
seems Void of all wild animal life.” 

Only a protected status could restore that 
vanished wildlife, but efforts to create a na- 
tional park failed in 1922 and 1978; Then, in 
19349, President Franklin D. Roosevelt es- 
tablished Headlands National Monument, 
which was enlarged and upgraded to Bad- 
lands National Park in 1978. 

From 1939 on, Badlands wildlife made 
strong gains. Pronghorn and deer had never 
vanished entirely, and by the 1950s they 
were common. With the range recovering 
from vears of overgrazing, it was felt that 
bison might make a comeback, and 28 head 
were reintroduced into the monument in 
1963, Two months later, 12 Rocky Moun- 
tain bighorn were brought in. 

The bighormn have not increased much, 
but bison have prospered mightily. Too 
mightily. In 1979 there were about 500 bison 
in Sage Creck Basin. By May they were 
étrolling through fences, to the mutual clis- 
content of the Park Service and area ranch- 
ers. Many were sent to the Pine Ridge Sioux, 
and the herd now stands at 350. 


Real Horsepower Heigns Supreme 


Tt was cowboy and Indian country in the 
old days, and still is. The up-and-down 
parts may be barren rock and clay, but the 
more level parts usually wear good grass, 
The chancy ranching there has bred a strain 
of strong, hardworking people. 

Badlands ranchers have an abiding belief 
in horses, subscribing to the old axiom that if 
(200 had meant man to walk, He'd have giv- 
en him fourlegs. According to my friend Bill 
Hustead: “There's a sayingaround here that 
folks south of the White River have three 
limes as many horses as they need, but those 
north of the river have only twice as many.” 

These cattlemen spend a good part of 
their working lives in the saddle. It's the 
nature of the place, which may be tough on 
menand horses but is pure hell on trucks and 


transmissions. As one old rancher told me: 
“A good horse will last, but Ican't get more 
than a couple of years out of a pickup,” 

Roundup time can be rough, Several 
vears avo Bill Hustead drove out from his 
homein Wall to help a friend gather cattle in 
the Conata Basin. He arrived at the ranch 
well before daylight and found the rancher 
stuncling outside the house, taking a long 
draft from a brown bottle. 

“You just getting up, or just getting 
home?” Bill askee. 

“Tust got up,” was the reply. “A longtime 
azo T learned that if J don't take a drink 
before breakfast I can only eat one pancake. 
If ] take a drink, I can cat two. And I got 2 
hunch this is gonna be a two-pancake day.” 

“He was night,” Bill reflects. “We rode all 
day and then some, getting in long after 
dark. plumb worn-out.” 

The Badlands spreads, unlike some 
streamlined western outfits, still draw on 
the old cowboy skills, Early last summer I 
dropped by the D/O ranch on the White Riv- 
er, where Llovd O'Rourke and his neighbors 
were branding. The most modern conces- 
sion to the actual scorching was a propane 
burner for heating the iron; most of the job 
was being managed with rope, horse, and 
main muscle, the men wrestling and throw- 
ing the bawling calves in a pall of dust and 
heat. The temperature was edging 100°F by 
noon; before the day's work ended, it would 
be 107", Under hats pulled low against the 
sun, the faces streamed sweat; some were 
heat-reddened palefaces, others were the 
clear deep bronze of the Sioux, 

One of the ropers was John Pourier. I'd 
first met him in February just before his 81st 
birthday, as he was coming in from feeding 
cattle in his drifted pastures: Now he was 
sitting his favorite roping horse with the ease 
of a man 50 vears vounger. His clever casts 
never s¢emed to miss, and he was heel rop- 
ing calves as fast as his branding team could 
take them. 

Pourter is a top hance, a bridge between 


Powerful medicine still for many Siotx, blessings of the four winds, the buffala, and 
hundreds of other spirits ore invoked for a healing ceremony by Fronk Fools Crow, ceremonial 
chiefof the Oglala Sioux. Like mony of Pine Ridge’s 16,000 Sioux, the octogenarian chief 

has reconciled Christianity with a pantheon of nature-based spirits, who counseled him to 
hecone ao medicine man during-a vision quest in this rugged land long ago. 
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eras. His grandfather was Baptiste Pourier, 
second son of a mountain man who leit St. 
Charles, Missouri, in 1822 and went to the 
Rockies with an early fur brigade. Baptiste 
himself hacl left St. Charles in 1857, at 15, 
and headed up the Oregon Trail. He became 
a scout and interpreter out of Fort Laramie 
from 1870 to 1380, through some of the bit- 
terest years of the Indian wars. 

Gen. George Crook called him “Big Bat” 
when they served together at the Battle of 
Rosebud Creek in 1876 in Montana 

He knew mountain men Jim Bridger and 
Jim Baker. He had smoked with many of the 
great warriors and married Josephine Rich- 
ard, a granddaughter of White Thunder 


Woman, who was auntto Red Cloud, chief 


of the Oglala Sioux. 

John Pourier’s gracious wife, Pearl, isa 
descendant of Gen. Alfred Terry, com- 
mancder of the 1876 Yellowstone expedition 
that included the Seventh Cavalry under Lt. 
Col. George Custer. So in John and Pearl 
Pourier the bloodlines of two great war 
chiefs, Red Cloud and General Terry, have 
converged in.one family. 

Another Badlander with its historv in his 
blood is Clarence Jurisch, the son-of Nebras- 
ka settlers who came to the Badianeds in the 
summer of 1889, It was poor timing. By 
1890 the ghost dance was under way with 
the Sioux offering up praversfor the messiah 
that would cleanse the country of white men 
and bring back the buffalo, and newly ar- 
rived settlers were on dangerous ground. 
Clarence and I were standing one day on 
Sheep Mountain Table when he said: 

“Bie Bat Pouwrier told me be watched my 
mother and her folks come inte this country. 
He was up on hich ground with a telescope 
and saw a dozen Sioux riders, all wearing 
breechclouts. catch up with my family’s 
wacon, Bat was too far away to help. All he 
coulddo was watch, The Indians rode beside 
the wagon, trying to stop it, but granddad 





Hest of the Badlands for wildlife, Sage 
Creek Hasin's rolling rangeland supports 
d50 head of bison, proriedog towns, 
and manvafthe arec’s animals that 
roamed befure the comimzofman. fhe 
Iran-rich veliow mounds seen ere are 
among the park's didest formations 


whipped up the horses and drove faster. Bat 
alwavs figured that saved them. Uf they had 
stopped, they'd have been killed.” 

That was the next to the last summer for 
the Sioux as a free people. Chief Big Foot 
and his band of Miniconjou Sioux came into 
the Baclands through little-known Big Foot 
Pass, cluding the soldiers, but on December 
29, 1890, the soldiers found him in the final, 
tragic episode at Wounded Knee Creek. 


Tales of Thunderhorse Live On 


The Badlands extend deep into the past of 
the Oglala Sioux, and physically into their 
Pine Ridge Reservation, The Sioux attribut- 
ed the existence of the Badlands to Wakan 
Tanka, Creator of All Things, who had 
destroved a tribe of evil hunters in a cata- 
clysm whose form Was preserved 43 8 lesson 
to men. The bones of tttanotheres were 


thought to be thease of Thunderhorse, a huge 
horse that sometimes came to éarth during 





thunderstorms and killed the buffalo, 

In spite of such mytholorv, a National 
Park Service official history indicates that 
the Badlands held po special spiritual sig- 
nificance for the Indians. Maybe so, but it’s 
hard to believe that such strange, wild land- 
forms could fail to impress the early Sioux 
with some religious meaning, Not far away 
are the Black Hills, said to be holy ground 
for the old Sioux. The Badlands were born 
of those Black Hills; did they inherit none of 
their medicine? 

Hfanyone would know, it would be Frank 
Fools Crow, an Oglala cerémonial chief and 
medicine man. I had tread that, against the 
wishes of some authorities, he was still lead- 
ing young men into Nebraska for certain 
rites of the sun dance as late as the 1960s. 

Tfound him behind his home near Kwle on 
the Pine Ridge Reservation. It was a hot 
dav, and he was resting in the shade of atree 


near a large brush arbor, an open shelter 


roofed with cedar boughs and supported by 
painted posts. He lay on the ground even 
though two chairsstood nearby. Hesat up as 
I spoke, smiling a grecting. 

He is still strongly built (he was a famous 
horseman when he rode Thoroughbreds in 
races for Big Bat Pourier), with a look that 
commands attention, | cannot recal) ever 
seeing another face that held such strength 
and peace (page 532), I introduced myself, 
and he replied in English, a courtesy, for he 
prefers to speak in Lakota dialect, 

Was it true, I asked, that the Badlands 
held no real spiritual meaning for the Sioux 
except, perhaps, as a place where young 
men might seek vision? Fools Crow smiled 
gently, and slowly shook his head. Thinking 
he may not have understood the question, I 
repeated it. Once again, he gave only aslow 
headshake. Perhaps he was unable or un- 
willing to answer me, or it may have beena 
denial of a false report. I never found out. 





Mavbe he didn't know. Maybe no one does 


| had brought a gilt for rool Lrow—a 
silver peace medal hung from a necklace al 
hon and trace bwtsacl - The ele ie 1 erred 
as he putit around his neck. He wentintothe 
house and returned with a heavy belt of blu 
beads worked on white buckskin, saving 


be hon- 


that a gift from a friend must alwavs 
ored with a Gitlin return 

A postscript to that day: As I was leaving 
one of Fools Crow's close tnends, Eli Alen- 
chaca. told me it 1s Fools Crow's dream to 


see the Black Hills restored to his people 


Same time later ] asked a fnenrl whether 





Lnose hills Were really as eacted (or the OLE 
as we are led to believe 

“Well, be said, “when the white man 
-nuncd old in the Black Bilis, it Was some- 
thing like a modern corporation striking oil 
voder the floor of the Vaticar 

Almosta million people drive through the 
Badlands each vear. Few stay long: The 
averace visit is only about three and a half 
hours. Then it's off to nearby Mount Rush- 
more, whose carved presiticntial heads are 
in sharp contrast to nature's haphazard 
sculptures in the Barcilands 

Tenjoy the long vistas of the Badtands as 


Vator Geograpi¢, Apri (#a] 





muchas any other tourist, but lam unable to 
| have to get down 


get back behind the pic- 


' P 
stay on the overlooks 


into the heart of 1 
tures on the postcards, andona 





Hazing das 
last June T came as close to distilling the es- 
sence of the Badlands into one time and 
place as lever will 

That dav [ walked on shales tinted | 
weather long before they were covered by 
the first sediments. I labored over broken 
Strata of the Giigoceneé and earlier ages, 
sometimes spanning millions of years with a 
single stride, and climbed toa Miocene ridge 
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no more than 13 million vears old, one of 
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Living doll, little DeVonna Lone Hill 
(left), grandniece ofa Sioux park ranger, 
fur outshines the beards-anil-buckshin 
imoges (below) that some of her tribe 
make for Wall Drug Store. The huge 
sfore + fortunes are based on the 
traveling public, 20,000 of whom may 
Stop ion d peck simmer day, In then 
haste to reach the Black Hifls—«acred to 
Vie Stour —moy tourists bypass the 
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the younger, higher parts of the Badlands 


Looking north toward the Pinnacles, | 
wondered how anything could travel in the 
chaotic maze at the upper end of Save Creek 
Basin Withits broken and eroded grassland, 
valleys, Yet, as I 

i| 


Watched, a covote trotted nLPeS B Silal 


fillies, dnd tables 
grassy table and vanished. Not far bevond, 
a bull buffalo wallowed in a dry wash. 

An hour on that open ridge was enough 
Just under the rim was a narrow shelf with 
[ retired there for-a 
ehady siesta, though mildly alarmed to fined 
my half{-gallon canteen almost empty, I fe 
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inging silence that pervades such 


The sunlight just bevond had a peculiar 
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nce, Be Ul particles of air wer 


Strange to recall that not fas 


from here | had taken another walk several 


efore. It hacl been minus 12°F then 
rh-deep drifts of powder snow. | 
cd up @ hight sweat, and when | 
) Maks CAM p the numbing cold 
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y per b that hot June day I quieth 
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watched two pronghorn down where the 
land began to level out. Of to the right 
above a lofty Matterhorn made of clay, a 
golden eagie climbed into the sun and van- 


ished, A team of turkey vultures wheeled 


around the ridge without Napping a wing 
Phat eagle could take lessons from them 


(in the wav out, with the sun orange 
against the west faces of the formations, I 
Was escorted by two white-tatied jackrab- 
bits, a pronghorn, and a cloud-of lark bun 
tings. [tried to whistle and found my pucker 
Caostles in Clay 


Sot Daketa 4 Radia Halt 


had dried out, but a western meadowlark 
took over and did a ee better job of it, 
. back to the grove of 
cottonwoods where deen sands brim with 
rool, sweet water 

That evening a neithbering 
emerged from his refrige 
said, “Well, 
wsn tite” 
Yes, D thought, it had been a fine, beast], 
cay, ONC spent in excellent company and a 
special place. wondered how he knew. [] 
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camper 
ated trailer and 
it was certainly a beastly day, 
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Frac: Minis -size 


By BRYAN HODGSON 
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CROUCHED BEHIND 4 erimy altar 
deafened by crashing g@ongs, and 
watched in Fnectriation is the Chinese 
spirit medium hurled lucky coms and 


a 


54 sal rice hares o ver his shoulder to a scraim- 





ling crowd. The two-hour ritual was al- 
most aver, and the grace of the gods was up 


Lor 


ra 


11s 


Earlier, ladseen him leaping convulsivels 
around the temple, speaking in tongues 
lashing the air witha murderous snake-heacl 
whip, and slashing at his back with sharp 
ewords that raised cruel welts but drew no 
blood. He'd seemed a fearsome firure, and 
I'd staved well out of his way 

OW he Came suddenly out of his trance, 
and saw my distinctly ungodlike counte- 
nance among. his pantheon of carved idols 

He grinned 

“Cha pan Owayr” he asked, which means 
roughiv, “Have vou eaten yet?” [t's a traci- 
ional Chinese grteting, and the polite an- 
sewer is alwavs ves. In my case, it was true 
Cd had the most luxurious Szechuan cdinnet 
of mv life not long before in downtown 4Sin- 
rupore, capital city of the most modern 
prosperous, and probably the best fed na- 
tion in Southeast Asia 

But the spint medium wouldnt take yes 
lor an answer. And so, in a nondescring Vil 
age only ten miles from the city, | shared 
nice porridge and fermented bean curd with 
Nir. Cheh Wane Teck, the happy-go-lucks 
practilioner of a Chinese cult $0 old and 
complex that it really doesn't have a name 

It was a dramatic contrast to the hectic, 
Western-stvle prosperity that marks the 
emergence of Singapore as the miniature 
SU] wrstate of Southeast Asia: But behind 
that modernity, I'd cerned lay a rich tode of 
Hlture, That culture 























Chinese villag 
a vital role in helping the republic's 2.4 mil 
lion citizens—76 percent of them Chinese 
transform their 238-square-mile tropical 


Miand nabton from & sium-riaden tormer 


plaved 


British colony into a bright, modern land 


ohieided from pain fy a deep trance, a 
spirit medium has his cheelts skewered by 
ond during a tradifional ceremony of a 
Chinese cult. the Chinese constitute 76 
percent of Singapore s population; /fa- 


aves are d I rti Rores cual fo te ethic as 
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Master planner of Singapore 


Maonister Lee Kuan Yew (left) hos mapped hi: 
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of skvscrapers and high-rise public hous- 
ing. Today Singaporeans enjov high em- 
ployment, low inflation, excellent health, 
crime-free streets, and a per capita income 
exceeded in the Orient only by Japan. 

They also live obediently under an all- 
pervasive bureaucracy that monitors every- 
thing from the size of their families to the 
length of their hair. I'd found Singapore im- 
pressive, but hardly the romantic “instant 
Asia” promised by the glossy tourist bro- 
chures, Earlier Ud said as much to a voung 
sociologist from the Ministry of Culture, and 
received a prim rebuke: “You're like all 
Westerners,” she sniffed. “You prefer Ori- 
entals to be poor, dirty, and quaint.” 


Sharing a Litany of Gods 


But now, in this ramshackle temple that 
was something less thansqueaky clean, I felt 
like an honored guest. While Mr. Cheh's 
wife, Tina, translated in fluent, mission- 
school English, he explained tonight's fes- 
tivities in peppery Hokkien dialect. 

This was the birthday of Kuan Ti, the 
scarlet-faced god of war and patron of busi- 
nessmen. In his trance Mr: Cheh had been 
possessed by the gocl, who had shown his 
pleasure by preventing the ceremonial 
swords from drawing blood. Self-mutilation 
Was COMMON practice among spirit medi- 
ums. Tomorrow his welts would be gone 

We talked until cockcrow. He told me the 
names of other gods, many of whom were 
once the real-life heroes or mandarins of past 
Chinese dynasties. Now they formed a sort 
of celestial bureaucracy, whose favors could 
still be gained inthe same ways that Chinese 
villagers have always used in dealing with 
eatthly bureaucrats—bv obedience, flat- 
tery, and appropriate ritual. 

When T left, a false dawn silhouetted tat- 
terecl coconut palms. Tina-gave me oranges 
from the altar. “Kuan Ti won't mind,” she 
said. “He's been suitably honored." 

Minutes later I was passing beneath the 
deserted palisade of new skyscrapers that 
marks the Golden Shoe, Singapore's finan- 
cial district. Onan impulse] parked near the 
Singapore River and walked through the 
few square blocks of Chinatown that have 
survived relentless urban renewal. 

By day, itis a vivid scene of food stalls and 
shoppers, blaring with incoherent noise 


Singapore: Mini-size Superstate 


from scores of booths where latter-day 
pirates sell legally made copies of Western 
rock-band records. But now it was silent, 
and I could sense the timeless mystery of a 
citv whose name once conjured up the ro- 
mance of the Orient. 

Old men dreamed on cots in front of 
tumbledown shop-houses. Upstairs, behind 
latticed windows, the lamps of family 
shrines flickered faintly on banners of laun- 
dry drying on bamboo poles hung over the 
street, On Sago Lane the funeral! shops were 
shadowy treasure-houses of Mercedes cars, 
luxury Vachts, and elaborate mansions, all 
made of gaily colored paper (page 554), Soon 
they would be burned 50 that departed spir- 
igs could enjoy an adequate standard of liv- 
ing in heaven—not so different, I thought, 
from the material wealth that modern Sin- 
Faporcans aspire to in real life 

At Boat Quay, broad-bellied bumboats 
creaked gently on the murky tide. Old ware- 
houses—called godowns—awailted cargoes 
ofsmoky Malaysian rubber, rice from Thai- 
land, pungent Indonesian coffee, and mys- 
terious baskets that exhaled the odors of 
pepper and tea and dried fish. Aboard the 
bumboats, crewmen cooked morning rice, 
living as their forebears had done since 
1819, when a shrewd Englishman named 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles saw the strate- 
ric Value of aswampy island at the southern 
tip of the Malay Peninsula. He turned it into 
the cornerstone of Britain's Asian empire, a 
fabulous crossroads of the Orient. 


Where Global Trade Routes Converge 


As the sun rose, [ came to the waterfront 
and gazed at the modern crossroacs that 
Singapore has become. Fleets of freighters 
lay anchored in the roadstead, ringed by the 
refineries, shipyards, ancl container termi- 
nals that make this one of the world's busicst 
ports. Welders’ torches glittered on asweep- 
ing elevated highway that will link the city 
with the new airport at Changi, designed for 
international flights that ultimately will car- 
ry $0 million passengers a-yvear. 

Singapore has 10,000 citizens per square 
mile, one of the hithest densities in the 
world, As the morning rush hour began to 
choke the streets, most of the population 
seemed to be heading downtown. | sought 
breakfast in the Telok Aver Market, a 
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All the stre ets a stoge wien a Chinese 


i? 
“Woy yang, ur Stree’ operd. plays to the 
delight of spectators in Chinatown (left), 
Fortune generally favors good guys [ike 
the sword-bearing actor (below), Achill 
echoes his gesture (bottom). 

Though time's relentless script hos 
spared the wayung, urban renewal hos re- 
sketched Chinatowr. All bur a few blocks 
ofits wood-and-tile buildings have yielded 
fo a public-housing spree; every 20 min: 
utes i new unit is added to complexes that 
now shelter 70 percent of the population. 





graceful Victorian structure where -street 
hawkers serve freshly cooked Chinese, Ma- 
lay, and Inchan fast food to astream of office 
workers, Watertront hands, cabdrivers, and 
executives in banker's gray 

Lordered prawn omelet, pig-organ soup, 
plus the statutory bow! of rice, and thoucht 
about the contrasts of Singapore: mandarin 
gods and modern bureaucrats, ramshackle 
temples and gleaming shrmes of high fi- 
nance, paper treasures and palpable wealth, 
bumboats and supertankers 

somehow they fit together. Beneath 
Western-style glitter, | thought, Singapore 
could bea Chinese village in disguise 

“In many ways we represent a third Chi- 
na— quite distinct from the People's Repub- 
lic and Taiwan," a copii told me 
some days later. “Hut I'd be grateful i you 
did net link my name with that idea.” 

He has good reason to be sensitive. Such 
thoughts are officially condemned as“ hi- 
nese chauvinism by Singapore's leaders, 
who preter to describe their nation asa “ruc- 
ped society,” where Malay and Inclian mi- 
norities—15 ahd 7 percent respectiveh 
live and wark in harmony with the Chinese 
mutiority. In fact the minority groups have 
had litthe success in competing with the 
ehnrewd and energetic Chinese, 





Chinese Prospered Wherever They Went 


And in Southeast Asia that’s an explosive 
issue. Today more than 12 million so-called 
overseas Chinese live as tigntly knit and of- 
ten Hercely resented minorities in nations in 
the region. [hey are descendants of poor, ill- 
educated emigrants who fled grinding hun- 
ger and paralyzing ¢ hk doves in China in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, Fanatically 
hardworking, they prosper red mightily un- 
der colonial masters. Chinese merchants 
came to dominate much of the local trade 
and industry in the Nanvang, as they called 
these lands of the southern seas 

But they looked to China as their spiritual 
home. They took vengeance on the corrupt 
Ching Dynasty by contributing funds to the 
Nationalist revolutions of Sun Yat-sen and 
(Chiang Kai-shek in 1911] andthe 1920s. And 
after World War I many of them joined the 
Communist cause of Mao Zedong, and 
waged bloody guerrilla campaigns on the 
Malay Peninsula 
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A postwar wive of nationalism released 
pent-up racial and political animosities 
avainst the overseas Chinese. Denounced as 
both capitalists and Communists, thou- 
sands of them died in race riots, Vast num- 
bers Were disenfranchised or dispossessed, 


Led by a Modern Mandarin 


Only in Singapore have the overseas Chi- 
nese attained political autonomy. And they 
owe it toa brilliant, British-educated leader 
named Lee Kuan Yew, who has ruled the is- 
land with 4 mandarin hand for 22 vears 
(pige 545), Lee rose to power by campaign- 
ing against the devils of British colonialism. 
He forged an explosive coalition of Commu- 
nists, traditionalists, and rabble-rousing |a- 
bor leaders into his People’s Action Party 
(PAP), which forced Britain to ¢rant self- 
government in 1959, Then he led Singapore 
into the new nation of Malaysia in 1963. 

But Malaysia's largely Muslim native 
population was already hostile to the 2.9 
million Chinese who shared the peninsula. 
Thev feared that Singapore's 1.4 million 
Chinese would tip the precarious population 
balance and deny them political ane eco- 
nomic power in their own land. 

They expelled Singapore into shaky inde- 
pendence in 1965. Tearfully, Lee Kuan Yew 
rallied his people to a formidable task: They 
must go it alone, he said, a tiny nation beset 
by enemies, devoid of natural resources, a 
hostage to fate. 

Tt was an overstatement. Singapore pos- 
seases two noteworthy natural resources. 
One is its magnificent harbor at theentrance 
tothe Straitof Malacca, historic gateway for 
trade between the lands of the Indian Ocean 
and the South China Sea (map, page 544). 
The second is human—a people to whom 
hard work has. alwavs been a way of life. 

Lee has ruled witha blend of ruthlessness, 
charisma, traclitional Chinese principles, 
and distinctly modern skill. He shattered 
all serious political opposition by jailing his 
former Communist co-conspirators. He 
broke the power of labor unions, granting 


emplovers the right to hire and fire at will— 
then won a standing ovation from angry 
workers with 4 passionate appeal to patrio- 
lism and the Chinese work ethic. 

Public order brought multinational cor- 
porations on the mum, Singapore has flour- 
ished as.a center of banking, shipbuilding, 
offshore-oil technology, refining, ‘aircralt 
maintenance, electronics manufacturing, 
and international trade. 

The statistics of success turn many West- 
ern economists green with envv—and make 
Eastern Communists blush. Consider: 

* Unemployment is a mere 3.3 percent; in- 
flation hovered at only 4 percent until oi! 
prices boosted it to 8 percent in 1980. 

* Wages have been increasing by 20 percent 
Vearly since 1979 by government decree, 
and strikes are almost nonexistent. 

* Gross national product has tripled to nine 
billion dollars since 1965: International 
trade jumped 31 percent in 1979. Though 
“ingapore imports everything it needs ex- 
cept pork and eggs, 1980's balance of pav- 
ments showed a 300-million-dollar surplus. 


Enforced Savings Hebuilt a City 


In human terms the statistics translate 
into a remarkable level of public comfort. 
Two out of three Singaporeans live in 
government-built high-rise apartment com-. 
plexes surrounded by parks, shopping cen- 
ters, and schools. To help finance public 
housing, emplovers and workers jointly 
contribute as muchas 38 percent of wages to 
a unique Central Provident Fund. Workers 
cin borrow against the fund (o buy theirown 
anartments—as 20 percent of them have 
done—or toinvestin government-approved 
industrics. And they get back the balance of 
their contributions when they retire. 

Meanwhile, per capita earnings of $3,500 
enable one in four families to. own a private 
car, anid 90 percent toown refrigerators and 
television sets. 

In the high-rise villages, this prosperity 
translates into a vivid blend of old and new. 
Walking through the huge Telok Blangah 


Asidewalk supper provides nourishment of a secular kind during a religious festi- 
vol. Merchants donate food for this temple fund riser, Streetside food hawkers such 
os these are licensed and subject to-strict lows in this regimented society, where 
cleantiness is strictly enforced; littering ts punishable by fines of as-much as $250. 


Singapore: Mini-size Superstate 





Flights of fancy ar e launched every Sunday 
from East Coast Pirkw av, where Singa- 
pore's sea breezes loft kites like this 72-foot- 
Long paperdragon (Left), 

The flight poth takes a different turn when 
h AGooVists stroll to a Tiong E Bahri c TES BrLop 
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with their pet songbirds, hang caves ona trel 
fis, and listen to the impromptuconcert while 
sipping Chinese tea or thick Indonesian 
coffee (below). The cages are shifted period 
ically so the birds can meet others and im: 
Prone their Fe Perro 
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nOUSINEG estate one evening, i came LIPME 


cone-clashing, drum-thundering (hines 
Aineral in full spate in the open space below 
a modern 
evening the complex resounded with the 
sound track of “Chameleon,” a Hong Kong 
produced soap-and-lope opera that Keeps 
all Singapore clued to TV sets once a week 

ind on my wavy to dinner one Sunday at 
the home otaimend, [hiked up five tlight<ot 


open SLAW et| eleyvatot SPV iCe i chs A Vert: 


apartment tower. On another 





cal dimension to Singapore's incessant traf- 
fic jams) and explored along the balconies 
Through open doors I 


emoke fron 


ould see gn haze 
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and hear the international anthems of the 
electronic age hi-fi sets 
“OuNneslers in jeans pored over Engish- 
while @rancdmothers 
perched impassively in Chinese fashion on 
Western-stvle sotas 

Mi host that Kenge Ah 
Wong. a shipyard worker turned antique 
dealer, whom { had metin his clusty treasure 
ack away from the tourist 


litter of the Orchard Road hotel district 


blaring from 


language textbooks, 
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As heshowed me some of his prized colle 
tion ot hrocaded robes, temple CarVvVines. and 
elaborate tlragon-chase 
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So that the dead may drive 
Ll bean en, G@ Proper car is 
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cid TV sets. Sackeloth and 
straw sandals are tradi 
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Creurnad hymnal 1 
expensive if 
ipace-staryed Singapore, +0 
cremidtion ts commonplace 
[fi net venerated. the dead 
may be malicious. At the 
Festival 


Hunery Ghosts 
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fur. to haunt the living, out 
muy be 
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the tiny apartment swelled with the incredi- 
ble dignity of Buddhist temple chanting. 

“| hate to part with these old things,” he 
said. “Thev are the last link with a culture 
that is dying. We are more prosperous now, 
and healthier, and better educated. Butlam 
not sure our lives are richer.” 

Rich and poor alike, Singaporeans live in 
a world of almost surrealistic cleanliness 
and good behavior, prompted on every pub- 
lic wall by slogans of a watchful state: 

“Keeping our city clean is a national ob- 


jective,” says a poster campaign, backed by 


a well-enforced law that can impose a $250 
fine for discarding a cigarette. “Males with 
long hair will be served last” indicates Lee 


Berth of a: nation: Ships lounge in Singapore's port, among the world’s busiest and 
a center of rubber, spice, coffee, and rice trade. Nearby otl refineries snare Mideast 
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Kuan Yew's disdain for the laid-back life- 
style. And if the city nowadays wears a 
slightly demented look, it's because a new 
poster campaign to “Make courtesy our way 
of life” has adopted the manic little manikin 
who usually burbles “Have a nice dav.” 
“Two is enough” is the upbeat slogan of a 
dramatically successful family-planning 
which has halved population 
growth in 11 years, Its target: zero growth 
and a population of 3.5 million by the year 
2030—which could still make Singapore the 
world’s most densely packed nation. 
“Three children would mean six million 
—a population disaster,” says Dr. D. Trene 
Pakshong, executive secretary of the Family 


program, 
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Planning and Population Board, which con- 
centrates ona hard-sell message: Small fam- 
ihes haye more money to spend, There are 
also harsh incentives, Fees for a third preg- 
nancy jump by as much as a third in gov- 
ernment hospitals, Parents cannot always 
select desirable schools for a third child. 
Birth control is largely women's work. 
Twenty-one percent of them have been 
sterilized, compared to one percent of males: 
abortions, averaging 15,000 a year, have 
become a birth-control method of choice. 
For many families the choice means an ex- 
tra wage earner and paycheck, bigger apart- 
ments, anda share of the glittering array of 
luxury goods that draw millions of tourists 


to Singapore's duty-free shopping plazas. 

Government leaders have begun criticiz- 
ing the “ugly Singaporean,” a materialist 
who-—as one parliament member put it— 
wants “one wife, two children, a three-room 
flat, four wheels, and a five-figore salary.” 

And Lee Kuan Yew, who has engineered 
the new consumer society, decries its de- 
structive effect on filial piety, the corner- 
stone of Chinese society for centuries. 

“Filial piety means much more than rais- 
ing dutiful children.” a career woman told 
me. “Confucianism teaches that respectful 
children make obedient citizens—and in 
that regard, Lee Kuan Yew is a very Confu- 
cian man.” 


and Southeast Asian oil for processing. In the foreground, work proceeds on one of 
several fand-reclamation projects that have added 13 square miles in 15 years. 
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“Wil Singapore turn into a notion of workoholics?” asks architect William Lim (abowe) 


‘Our obsessiot 


My friend had been educated Chinese 
stvle at Singapore's Nanyang University, 
founded in 1956 by rich Chinese merchants 
who wanted to preserve old learning. Like 
most Chinese-cducated Singaporeans I'd 
met, she was quick witted, caustic, and 
outspoken—a dramatic contrast to the 
blandness Td found among Western-stvie 
bureaucrats and businessmen 

she dismissed a Western notion of Contu- 
CUS 48 A quasi-comical author of fortune- 
cookie aphorisms. Indeed, she said, the 


2,500-year-old philosophy of Koung Fu-tzu, 
as he was called, has been political dynamite 
tn China forcenturies: “His ideas were beau- 


Hiful. Ae dreamed of a serene and orderly 
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with economic development needa to change toward creativity.’ 


world in which the mandarins were stern 
but benevolent fathers who earned the lov- 
altv and obedience of their citizen children. 

“But of course human nature doesn't 
work that wav. Mancdarins and landowners 
became corrupt—with help from British 
and Amerivan opin traders, Chinese peas 
ants were powerless, ruled by warlords and 
empty-headed aristocrats 

“That's why the Chinese emigrated to 
Southeast Asia. Dhat's why we supported 
revolutionaries on the mainiand, including 
Maco Aedong—we could see the same cor- 
ruption surviving under Chiang Kai-shek 

“People wonder why we're so obedient 
to Lee Kuan Yew. Well, we still have the 
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Confucian idea that those in authority have 
the mandate of heaven and musi be 
obeyed—tuniess a successtul revolution hap- 
pens to provide arevised mandate.” 
Contucian precepts of paternahstic gov 





ernment dre featured regularly in cdutifu 
press accounts of Lee's programs 

“Action Plan to Instil Filtal Piety” an- 
nounced a program to give schoolchildren 
icking at home 
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the moral values said to be] 
“Weed Out Incustries That 


power Poorly’ declared a high-wage policy 


oesigned to force cheap-labor factories out 
It makes emp 


sums equal to 4+ percent of their payroll ta a 
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skills Development Fund 
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“Rewarding the Plus Performers” her 
alcded a POVErNMent-supported naw rate of 


10.5 percent for hard workers, versus onl, 





> percent forthe merely a 
Lee Kuan Yew 
community by annoucing that hundreds of 


equate 
stunned the academic 
foreign proiessors—a_as high as fill percent of 
an expanded facultv—would be tmportedto 
boost eclucation standarcls at the National 
[ PLEA Crsiis a Snare 

[In an hour-long tongue-lashing (entitled 
“Producing the Educated Man" bv the 
morning Siraits Times), he sid he was abol 
ishing the campus trade union since “there 
is no place for petty xenophobics and little 
empire builders.” The National Universit 


would absorb the Chinese-language Nan- 
vang University, whose students weren't 
proficient enough in English. Henceforth 
arts and humanities would take a backseat 
to technical and professional education. 

Afterward education minister Dr. Tony 
Tan provided the bottom line: “Itis a wish- 
ful academic myth to believe that students 
enter the university seeking to be taught 
how to think critically and independently. 
Thev must worry about making a living.” 

Ina follow-up story headlined “An Air of 
Uneasy Silence on Campus,” the Stratts 
Times could mention only the anonymous 
grinding of academic teeth. Even that mild 
criticism was considered daring. Singa- 
pore’s erlitors are poignantly aware that Lee 
Kuan Yew has abolished at least two news- 
papers for breaches of his standards of po- 
litical faith and morals. But in private, 
many Singaporcans are more outspoken. 

“The sort of university the government is 
talking about is designed to produce eco- 
nomic digits, not the educated man,” fumes 
architect William Lim, whose Ivy League 
hackles rise at the thought of an urban envi- 
ronment produced by engineers with little 
feeling for human dimensions. 


Chafing in a Political Straitjacket 


Mr. Lim represents the growing but large- 
ly unpublicized feeling among many Singa- 
poreans that authoritarian planning and 
government have served their purpose, and 
that Singapore must come of age, 

Most outspoken is Cornell-trained Dr. 
Chan Heng Chee of the university political 
science department, who warns that a grow- 
ing political apathy could be more danger- 
ous to Singapore than political dissent. 

“Politics in Singapore is regarded as a 
risky and above all unprofitable involve- 
ment,” she savs. “We have become a peti- 
tionary society. We should allow more 
bargaining, but we don't. The great danger 
is that the second generation of leaders will 
not be able to deal with the changing politics 


of Southeast Asia because they have had-no 
political experience at home.” 

I liked best a commentary written by a 
young newspaper friend of mine named 
Nancy Choe: It appeared in the Straits 
Times on National Dav, a time usually re- 
served for sturdy rhetoric, and it causedia 
sensation in the hig village of Singapore. 

“There i no point in-any leader harping 
on the fact that the new generation will be 
soft and to lament that we have not gone 
through the painful but rewarding struggle 
for national independence,” she wrote. 
“There’sa higher goal that weshould keepin 
tind, that bevond the national boundaries 
there are responsibilities that we as human 
beings need to cultivate.” 

Like most young Singaporeans, she's 
acutely aware of the pall of suffering and 
death that still hangs over much of South- 
east Asia after three decades of ideological 
wart—aware that prosperity in today's 
world should be coupled with conscience. 

Part of that awareness stems from the 
knowledge that her 79-year-old father ar- 
rived a3 a 12-vear-old refugee from Swatow 
(Shantoulin 1915. For him, Singapore was a 
land of opportunity. 

Today's refugees must go farther afield. 
Shortly before I left Singapore, I visited an 
old British Navy compound jammed with 
3,000 Vietnamese and Cambodian boat peo- 
pie. Singapore's government allows them to 
land only if they are guaranteed a home by 
another country. Manv of them, I learned, 
are overseas Chinese. 

“T thought ] would find a welcome from 
my relatives here,” one of them told me. 
*But | must go to Germany instead. We are 
not people any more—just a political prob- 
lem.” I mentioned this to a voung Singapor- 
ean volunteer worker, who was struggling 
with amountain of government forms. 

“This is all I can do to help,” he said. “! 
think we should be doing more; It's not 
enourh just to be prosperous. We must ask 
what our prosperity should be about.” _[] 


A blwe-jean Sunday alips-by a young couple on nearby Sentosa Island, Youth remains 
Singnpore’s most bankable asset. Education stresses earning a living. Nearly all students 
attend classes in English, the language of commerce, though the government pushes study 
in Mandarin, Tamil, and Malay—languages of tradition. Western educated, but Asia 
oriented, Singapore hopes to keep a healthy, prosperous balance between both. 
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HEN SPRING COMES to the 


Atlantic cogst, vou can see them 
lying at the water's edge: strange 
durk ¢réatures resembling horse 
heaves With sharp tails. First sight often 
brings acry: "What on earth are thoser” 
Horseshoe crabs, of course—but the reph 
isnot wholly accurate. Despite their popular 
name, these arthropods are not true crabs 


but are more close 


wit! ticks 





¥ related to spiders, scor- 


pions, Paleontologists refer to 


‘hang 


By ANNE and JACK RUDLOE 
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these triumphs of survival as living fossils, 
for their appearance has changed little since 
Devonian times some 360 million vears ago 

They have watched continents snift and 
Thev were an- 


if = 2 — = 2 . = = = ft ret =. . i 
ctent when dinosaurs first roamed the earth 


mountains rise from ihe sea 





Only a few other anim: 


roach and the coe 


s, stich as the cock 
acunth, 2a rare Indian 
Ocean sh, have carri¢d on virtually un- 





changed from their prehistoric forebears. 
Another favored question of the first-time 


Photographs 


by ROBERT F. SISSON senons:. coca 


observer: “Are they good to eat?” The an- 
swer from most people who have tried 
is “No.” Still, horseshoe remains 
have been found in the kitchen midcdens 
of long-departed coastal Indians. The Indi- 
ans of Roanoke Island, North Carolina, 
were tipping their fish spears with horse 
shoe crab tails when English settlers estab- 
lished their ill-starred Lost Colony in [587 
For vears, spreading ground-up crabs on 
heids as fertihzer was common, and some 
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Primeval foce busicaily unchanged fo 

fo0 million years 1 preterited by an inch 
wide (UvEAie forsctahoe crab (above). In 
On awesome spectocie, adults teem ona 
Delaware Bay beach during spring 

Mdtiriyg, spawning an egg feast for laughing 
culls (following pages), For mankind, 
study of the crah’s blood and eve functions 
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tidewater farmers still follow the practice. 

Once there were many spécies of horse- 
show crabs, but only foursurvive. Three spe- 
cies range along the shores of Southeast Asia 
and nearby islands. Their American cousins 
populate the Atlantic coast intermittently 
from Maine to Yucatan, 

Many commercial fishermen of Chesa- 
peake Bay and other areas, cashingin on the 
new business of airfreighting live eels to Eu- 
rope and the Far East, bait their traps with 
horseshoe crabs. Other watermen view 
them as pests, accusing them of devouring 
soft-shell clams and young mussels. 

But medical science has found these hum- 
ble animals to be valuable allies. Research- 
ers from the Johns Hopkins University 
Mectical School mace an important discoy- 
ery in 1964, Working at Woods Hole Marine 
Biologival Laboratory in Massachusetts, 
they found that horseshoe crab blood clots 
when exposed to endotoxins, chemical 
poisons released from some bacteria. Such 
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Death tracks spiral from a horseshoe 
crab fossii—some 145 million years old— 
found in German limestone, From seas 
thatonce covered Europe, the animals dis- 
persed to Asia and. North America. 
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clotting can be used as an alarm sienal when 
testing substances intended for human in- 
ternal use. 

Each year thousands of horseshoe crahs 
are harvested and hauled alive to pharma- 
ceutical |aboratories, where they donate 
some of their blood to benefit humans. 


Crab Extract Tests Medical Safety 


Gathering material for a doctoral thesis 
on horseshoe crabs, I journeved many hun- 
dreds of miles with my husband, Jack, from 
our Gulf coast home at Panacea, Florida, to 
the chill waters of Maine. 

One stop was in South Carolina, where 
we visited a field station run by Travenal 
Laboratories, Inc,, makers of such health- 
care products as kidney dialyzers, transfu- 
sion sets, and intravenous solutions. Dr. 
Frecl Pearson, a company executive, told us 
his firm uses an extract made from crab 
blood cells in a coagulation test to check for 
the presence of endotoxins. 

“Anything we manufacture that will be 
put into the human body must be certified 
safe before we can sell it,” Dr. Pearson said. 
“This test is also being used experimentally 
to diagnose meningitis.” 

Aboard a shrimp trawler in Port Royal 
Sound on a Travenol collecting trip, we 
watched the nets bring wp dozens of big 
horseshoe crabs, some weighingten pounds. 

Back on shore, technicians extracted 
cloudy white blood from the crabs and bot- 
tled it. Exposure to air turned the blood a 
bluish color. The blue comes from he- 
mocvanin. a copper-based molecule that 
curries oxyeen throughout the crab’s circu- 
latory system. The crabs were then returned 
to the sta, apparently unharmed. 

In another area of medical rescarch—the 
human eve, its functions, its failings— 
horseshoe crabs play an equally importarit 
role. Scientists named the American horse- 
shoe crab Limulus polyplemus after the 
one-eyed giant of Greek myth Linenius 
(meaning “sidelong”) actually has nine eyes: 
one oval lateral eve on each side of its shell, 
two small ones in the center, and five hght- 
receptive organs beneath its shell. 

With this elaborate equipment the crah 
forms a crude image of its undersea world, 
Although light may serve to guide move- 
ments, the exact role of the visual svstem 


a horseshoe crabs 
are not crustaceans bul 
steiner relatives of such 
creatures as spiders, Limulics 
polyphemuus, one-of the four 
Surviving species of horsesiioe 
cTubs, ranges waters from 
Matne to Yucofan 

Ind View beneath tts shell, 
major organs are color hey ex: 
curved gills in brown at rear 


the elongated heart in red with 
the pericardial sac in Dbiue, the 
tubulor intestine and bulbous 





crop in green, and the gear- 
shaped brain in-yvellow. Fire 
pairs of legs prope! the bottom 
dweller, which feeds on warms 
Gad mollusks. In the water 
[he spree toil dicts in 
mineuvering. Wien flipped 
upside down on. the beach by 
the surf, the animal uses it 
like o fever in an effort to right 
iiself 

AL primitive marvel, the 
lateral con Per fd eve—one oy 
sevena light SEMSULE OFSNS- 
has ELVEN researchers ins pLgit 
Into the functi Os of ‘the fuurnan 
eve CULE OTe! of tts disorders. 
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Peak spring tides signal mating time as 
the crabs move in from the depths. Jfales 
which are smaller, restlessiy patrol the 
shallows and give chase as outnumbered 


females break through the “stay Une.” 


With modified claws, the moles grasp 
them and are towed ashore 

There, chaos ensues, Asquadron of suit 
ors vie to fertilize the eggs of 0 bone fernaic 
partly buried in thetr midst on a Florida 
berch (above), Some of the eggs, dislodged 
as she begins to heave upwurd from: tie 
shallow nest, rest atop her shell. Moving 
with the tide, the crabs spawn repeatedty 

Predators like laughing gulls (above 
right} corge on egys washed free by the surf 
But the sand protects thousands more 
(top), most timed to hatch in a few weeks, 
when another flood tide will help rupture 
the eges and carry the young to sea. 
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in the animal's behavior remains unknown 
For more than 50 vears the lateral eve of 
the horseshoe crab has been studied. Hy re- 
cording electrical impulses from the crab’s 
optic nerve, Dr. H. Keffer Hartline of 
Rockefeller University discovered many 
principles underlying the functioning of all 
visual systems. For his pioneering work 
with Lintuilws, he shared a 1967 Nobel prize 
Syracuse University’s Dr, Robert Barlow 
continues-the retired Dr. Hartline’s work in 
his mentor’s old lab at Woods Hole 
“More is known about the lateral eve of 
the horseshoe crab than any other sensory 
system in any animal,” he declared. “The 
simple organization of the crab’s eve, com- 
pared toa cator human eve, makes it easy to 
record and analyze the electrical signals the 
eve uses to send information to the brai 
Dr. Barlow gave us a demonstration that 
seemed, in its bizarre fashion, to bridge the 
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eons from primordial darkness to space-age 


technology, Fastened to a platform was a 
hive horseshoe crab, Partofits shell had been 
Cll away (oO expose the white, strin ry optic 
nerve leading froma large, multifaceted eve 
to the brain, Electrodes connected the crab 
to a computer, an oscilloscope, and other 
As Dr. Barlow adjusted 
controls, the images of nerve impulses flick- 
ered across the screen 

“This kind of research with Linwlws,” 
said Dr. Barlow, “has provided important 
insight into how the human eve perceives 
lines, borders, and contrasts. These pat- 
terns of ight sensitivity, as recorded in this 
manner, have also guided our research in 
such eve diseases as retinitis pigmentosa, 
which causes tunnel vision and can lead to 
total bhindness.” 

During the horseshoe crab breeding sea- 
con we visited Rutgers University’s ovster 


electronic gear 


fhe Changeless Horseshoe Crab 





restarcn station north of Cape May, New 
Jersey, where Delaware Bay meets the At- 
lantic. “This bay has probably the largest 
population of horseshoe crabs on the Atlan- 
tic coast,” marine biologist Dr: Carl Shuster 
told us as we followed him down the beach. 
“At Cape Cod and other places to the north, 
you find them by the thousands, here by the 
hunclrecs of thousands.” 

As tar as we could see, the beach teemed 
with crabs intent on breeding, Flocks of 
screaming gulls wheeled in the bright June 
sky, swooping down to seize jellvlike crab 
eggs exposed by the tide, Waves of sandpip- 
ers ran before us, joining in the feast 

As ebb tide began, the females thrust 
themselves out of the sand and dragged their 
tenaciously attached males back into the 
surt. They would move only ashort distance 
from shore to wait 12 hours forthe next high 
ticle, then reemerge to lay more eggs. Soon 
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Like crystal balls o mere three millimeters in 
sein esaces translucent eges showcase developing 
crab-embryos (left), A newly 
tured iy retaining part of tts eee yolk, shows thé 
NLD oF 


SLECCESSIVE [1 


MtCied bard. ALF 


foil (hefowr 


His pace erowth, Often mistaken 





ihe beach was empty except for a few hun- 
dred stranded crabs lying on their domed 
backs, twitching their pacer lees and tr 
ing to right themselves with their swordlike 
tails, or teisons 

In the spring, when the horseshoe crabs 


head for the beach to spawn, the male 
clutches the larger, eez-laden female with 





his fistlike grasping 
the water's cdge the 
eges while the waves foam about them 

As man ‘n males mav jostle 
around the mating por, cach seeking to cou- 
‘female and 


claws. When they reach 
female digs in to lav her 


Mia. Bee] il cove 





ue 


sperm as she 


cortad his white 


deposits thousands af tinv 


Rray-green eens in sticky chasters, Possibly 
mlv the first male to reach a female succeeds 


in n fertilizing her egys 
BY spawning ane burving her eers at full 
and new moons, the times when maximum 


The Chanoeless Hoarieshoe Crah 


my beagchoonibers for thy the shell 
dnd the crab, com- 
pressed within, walks out and expands about 25 


percent (bottom), 


mimal itself, 
Splits around the front rim, 


Molti ng slices with age, MmuLlt- 
Lie tis crusty old crab (bret lore | Gre far ia- 


met nome for snails cond barnacles 


gravitational pulls cause especially hich 
lides, the female protects her progeny, Same 
mivsterious instinet brings her to the beach at 
these times, and for two weeks the water 
Will not reach the nests again 
The embryos develop in one of the harsh 
est of all marine environments, their sand- 
covered nests enabling them to withstand 
broiling heat and torrential rains, By mid- 
summer on the Florida Gulf coast, almost 
anywhere we dug along the hich-tide hne, 
found nests filled with half-developec 
eves or tailless hatchlings only an eighth of 
aninch wide 
Not even the most vicious storms can 
destroy these ancient, persistent creatures 
When a fierce summer squall struck 1 
breeding ground near our home, Jack and | 
rushed oown to the ar ‘h V4 hee pounding 
WaVES scoured away the protective sand 
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Tank tread seems to furrow a Fiorida 
beach as a-horseshoe crab returns to the 
aan (below). Stranded at low tide, tt plows 
a bow wave of sand while digeing in tn 
escape the sun's heat (abowe), Virtually 
inedible, condemmed for feeding on clams, 
ground up for fertilizer, and crushed for eel 
bait, these living fossils still seem well 
anmored against extinction. 
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Thunder crashed as I wactecd through the 
curt, strugeling to pull-a small plankton net. 

A giant gravbeard of a wave rushed in at 
eve level, knocked me down, and nearly 
snatched the net from my hand, Exhausted, 
LT struggled ashore in the driving rain and 
crouched behind a fallen tree where Jack 
washed the contents of my net into «2 bucket 

There in the floating seaweed, swarming 
hike bees, were several thousand hatchlings 
swimming in dizzying spirals. As we sus- 
pected, the surf was full of babv horseshoe 
crabs riding the waves to freedom 

Release of hatchlings by starm action is 
theexception. Larval escape [rom nest lo sea 
normaliy takes place in rélatively calm wa- 
ters by night, when the moon is full anc suc 
ceeding high spring tides cover the nests ana 
soak gently into the sand, Crawling and 
kicking, untold millions of larvae make their 
Wy LO the surface and are returned to the 
OCeAN W ith Lf the rece qcing TWeaves 


Despite Odds, These Ancients Survive 


Feeble swimmers, adult horseshoe crabs 
walk on the ocean bottom, moving with the 
tides to and from the beaches, Onshore their 
legs carry them laboriously across the sand 
Jack and I checked their movements by af- 
fixing numbered plastic tags to their shells 
Cooperative beachcombers who found the 
lagged crabs notified us of time and loca- 
tion, Qur data indicate that most Florida 
crabs never trav sTssors than four miles from 
their spawnme place 

By the time they are adults, horseshoe 
crabs commonly exceed two feet in length 
Thev have few natural predators. Logger- 
head turtles rip through their legs and tear 
out their flapping gills. Forty crabs were 
once found in the stomach of a 12-toot tiger 
shark caught off Sarasota, Florida, (ther- 
wise, man ix without a doubt their worst 
SHetniy—Cerstitry ihe Lives habitat, polluting 

their waters, using them as fertilizer and ee! 
bait, and often just mindlessly crushing the 
crabs he finds on ‘eilie 5 

Still, considering its history and its high 
rate of reproduction, Lomuins polyphemus 
will very likely survive, waiting patently 
until our bones join those of the woolly mas- 
toclons, dinosaurs, and other creatures that 
once strulted their time upon the earth mand 
then were seen no more a 
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Here's mileas 
proud of in a car 





you can be proud of. 


The V6 Cadillac. 


With 29 hwy. est,... 

18) EPA est. mpg.” 

The V6 Cadillac isthe 
successful merger of two 
beautifully compatible 
Propositions. Naperealy that 
your Mekt car can (1) combing 
the nhereant qualcty and value 
ofa Aeetwood Brougham ot 
DeVille with (2) the inherent 
efficianay of a V6 








hew Automatic Overdrive is 
standard, 


The fourspeed automate 
transmission includes a fugl- 
Raving pverdive gear that 
helps the V6 Cadillac achieve 
i most impressive 29 mpg 
hignway estimate 


725 miles est. hwy, range.. 
(450) miles est. driving range. . 
Thea V6 Cadillac also.caves 
time because you don't have 
io S10p 60 often to refuel 


Or combine a V6 with 
front-wheel drive... the V6 
Eldorado and the V6 Seville. 
Thott scores of standard 
features embrace everything 
from frontewhee! drive and 
fourwhec! disc brakes to 
three-speed automatic 
iranemission and four-wheel 


independent sunpension, 


e you can be 


The Diesel Cadillac. 


With 33 hwy.est, ... 
(21) EPA est. mpg." 
The Diese! Cadillac boasts 
thee best EPA mileage esti- 
Mates over for Heehwood 
Broughams and DeVillen 


B91 miles est. hwy. range. 

[567 miles est. driving range.” 
The more you drive, the more 
you need o Diese! Cadillac 


ae outselling Mercedes 
in Diesel cars. 

Figures for tha 1980 model 
year show Cadillac Diesel 
models outselling Mercedes 
Diesel models. Source 
Wa»os Automotive Reports 


Our front-wheel drive 
Diesels... the Diesel Seville 
and the Diesel Eldoradn, 


The ese! Seville ie the only 
car in the world equipped with 
ao Oiesel V8 as standard. 

AoW With must decide which 
Cadillac is best for you... with 
available Diese! or VE. To buy 


of (poe. see your Cadilisr 
dealer 


"Use estimated mpg tor 
campaieon. Your mileage end 
range may differ depending on 

: Tf Glelanse, weather, Actual 
highway miisage end rap 
lower Mileage and nl weet bn 
Calttarnhia, ange eeticeetes 
pssst by ptialying EPA oot. 

ond hwy, @et by etarciend 

fst tank ratin 26 gallane for 
VG Flentwood roughsiae er 
DeVillen...27 gallons for Dives 
Flasiwood froughama and 
he Wet 
Cadllace are equipped wiih 
Ch Ad inal gies produced by 
VAL Gl viet See ur 
Cadilac Damier tor ata 
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cano e, Accordingto legend, the 
© Chippewe spirit ofthe water 


guided the Indian's canoe to-tha wild rice harvest. Todaw 
Unele Ben's gives you four delicious wild rice combinations 
to chock! from. And males it possible fer you fo eplore 
Indian Waterways in yourcwn canoe. So take advantage of 
this very special offer Enjoy the rich, nuttytaste of Uncle 
Ben s Wild tices. ane start pacdedlin’ 

es 


Save $150 on a Grumman Canoe. 
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16-MONTH NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP 
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Myth: 


All freight carriers compete 
on an equal basis. 
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Fact: 


Public subsidies for trucks and 
barges throw competition out of 
balance. 


You, as-an individual, pay part of the cost for 
everthing shipped by truck or barge—whether 
you use itor not 

The public roads and highweys—the rights-ol- 
way for heavy trucks—are buill and maintained 
primarily by money collected from dnvers of pas- 
senger cars and light trucks. If a product travets 
by barge, it moves through locks and dams and 
over walenways buill and maintained aimost 
entirety with your tax dollars. 

Nearly all of America’s freight railroads build, 
maintain and pay taxes on their track and rights- 
olway, and these cosis are pakd-from dollars 
earned by the railroads..As a result, it costs the 
raiincads 34¢ out of every dollar of revenue for 
track and rights-of-way, compared to the 5¢ paid 
by trucks and the .00G¢ paid by Darges, neilher 
of which amounts to a fair share of costs. 

All transportation has received government 


- sesislance at one time or another The freight 

© fallroacds, however have raimbursed the goven- 
“ment for most! prior aid. Much of the current aid 
io some railroads is in the form of loans to be 


Impaid with interest. On the other hand, trucks and 
harges have long reacenved outright subsidies. 
All forms of freight transportalion should pay 


rtull costs of doing business. When they dic, thee 


erican peaple will recewe the mast economical 
i ration serices—and a needless burden 
will Ke fitted from the motorist and taxpayer 


cmore information, write: Competition, Dept. 5, 


of Amerncan Aailoacds, Amentan 
Railroads Building, Washington, OC. 20036. 
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mew hoe it koe iy 
in spring. 





In the middle of summer, when Brass iS Sparse, just about any ‘lawn mower can 
do the job. It's spring r that separates the quality mowers from the rest. That's when 
frass ts at its thickest and tallest. That's when you really appreciate a John Deere. 

John Deere offers a rear bagging attachment that directs the grass clippings 
to the top of the bag. It's designed to prevent clogging. So the bag fills up 
completely, even in da imp condita ns. 

What's more, hh Mowers have powerful 344- or 4-hp engines 
that dont bog down in n ta il grass. T hey have steel wheels with ball bearings so 

hey last longer and roll easier. And like all John Deere Mowers, they're easy to 
Start and built to last a long time. 

John Deere 21-inch Mowers are available in self propelled models with 
manual or electric start, and a push-type model with manual start. There are other 
push-type models available in 18- and 20-inch cutting widths. 

see your John Deere dealer now. Before that tall spring grass gets out of hand. 

For the name of the dealer nearest you, or a free folder. 
call 800-447-0606 toll free. (Ilinois, call 800-322-0688.) Or write 
John Deere, Dept. 62, Moline, IL 61265. — 





Nothing Runs Like a Deere 
He PE eT 





You can count on Sears service 


Few places in the U.S. 
are beyond the reach of 
Sears 16,000 service trucks 
—and even if you move to 
Ely, Nevada or Blairs Mills, 
Kentucky, Sears will ar- 
range for your service and 
honor your warranties, 


EVERY VEAR. one American Tamils 
in five home 
New adetress, new schools, mew 
Miends—but Wf your appliances 
came trom Scurs, the cnc 
reliable service is only u plore 
call awry 

[vou want help hooking up 
Sears appliances you've taken 
with wou 
store in wmilvanes 


Moves ti a tow 


“wel TIE 


Call VOour new Sears 
ond let them 
know When VOU expect to move 
in Sears will do ites lewel best tu 





mM: there that very dav 

Rvery Sears store ane 4er- 
S will alte: 
VOU SERVICE On YOUr sears appli 


vice center in the 1) 
1h cs—~anal of Cours 
churage ion vou Sears credit 
cara 


VOL con 


Trou Doug anintennce 
Arce ment from SCOTS, cVver 
Sears store will honor it 

SLES OPHCractes Lee) see 
vice trucks, cuch driven hy i 


Sears-tramed technician ane 





GES aerate , POW) service (racks avrg America fra 





SERVICE 


One Of (he fries! feinately) (noid weereice fleets in tbe 





ria 


to follow you when you move 


stockeul with parts for Sears 
produc|es. Chances are pod that 
a singie call will have things 
humming again 

Miost Americun homes are 
within casy reach of this im 
Mens service organization, Hut 
IYO happen to move beyond its 


range —for cxample 
Parts of Nevada of Kentucky or 
Montana —Sears willarrange for 
a qualified technician in a town 
near vou to handle thins. [fans 


fi) Smee 


Over 


SSS WErnty of Maintenance 
Arec ment ap plics, “Cars will hed, 
a charges urcler it 

Crs service i Che firtral blink 
ina chain of activities that pows 
far hevondel mere se Liege. 

SEATS WOrkKS Closely with 
hundreds of manufacturers to 
make sure that Scars products 
ve CUSTOMCTS What they want 
and perforin ws they Expt 
["Cors own lyboritary fests 

M000 Sears products ff 


Your Its siggestions have led to 
Improvements tin thausands of 
SCs Procts 
AT DaiCKIng Up everything 
Vou buy at Sears i this famous 
promise: 
WS aC Gira 


OF for miner back 


Sears 
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ONE SYSTEM STANDS ABOVE THE REST. 
VERTICALLY SIMPL MITSUBISHL 
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__ When it comes to cleaning air, 
I'll match this Bethlehem dust catcher’ 
against any in the steel industry.’ 


Tom: McAuliffe is accom 
bustion engineer at Bethleherm's 
Steelton, Pas, plant 

‘Back mm the sixties,” says 
Tom, “the plant changed over to 
electric furnaces and imimedi- 

lec} its first baghouse 
That $24) million-system atill 
collects about 85 percent of the 





ately mata 


emissions penerated by the 
steelmaking operation. 

‘But-in the early seventies, 
the EPA came up with tougher 
clean-air targets. And that's 
when we added No. 2 baphouse, 
wich we butt “top of the ine, 

“The original baghouse 
collects the particles in the air 
that’s pulled cut of the hurnaces. 
No. 2 baghouse collects the 
particles that escape when the 
furnace cover is off, or that leak 
out through the cover trom the 
spaces around the electrodes, 


Five fimes as much money to 
collect one-sixth as much dust 

"Wo. 2 baghouse cost about 
ive times what No. 1 cost— 
$13 million versus $245 million 
it's six times larger and pu 
times more air through its bags 
every munute. But in-all that air 
there's only one-sixth the 
amount of dust that's mn the air 
cleaned by No. 1." 
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Bethlehem’'s commitment: 
To do what is necessary to 
protect pu blic health 

We are actively engaged in 
taking the appropriate steps to 





z Pap Po. pi rLPe ig | | . Tear Tt. lies ap fd sat il | 
BA NOES OF GER RR eC Centers’. ee Pore pet Pit 
dest iaden air through filter bags. Phe 3,000 bags hanigrig in Wa. 2 


he tiuse, each a fot i dierneter and 33 feet lore, filter 1,600,000 


cube feel of ar coer mote. Tle face ore shaker periodically 


causing fhe partiches bropeped dee thee dag tee fall 


are Fae colle, 


control pollution at our plants, 
mines, quarmes, shipyards and 
other facilities. We've mace sub- 
stantial progress and now con- 
trol more than 95% of our major 
air and water pollutants, 

In our view, before new and 
tihter environmental regula 
tions are implemented or pro- 
posed, our nation should stop... 
carebully assess the situation 
a aPeview oUF accom plishiments 

and ask how much additona! 
clean-up is necessary, practical 
and attordable. 

Cus Position is t 





eari ¥ 
expiamed in-our booklet 


binto bon, The partiches 


fl, pelorticed, ad disposed of on a plarit-ate landfill 


Steelmacing ana the Prroiran- 
men, which includes our State 
mention Eavronmernfal Quality 
Contra. lf you would tke a 
copy, write: Public Affairs 
Dept. Room 476 MT, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Bethiehem, PA 18016. 


Bethlehem [= 








"In the past 15 years, [ve had 3 television sets,6 picture tubes and 


one refTi erator. A Frigidaive 





FRIGIDAIRE 
HERE TODAY, HERE TOMORROW. 
| BBP corre nae enensr nin 
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Helen Keller Centennial Fund 
Box 777, New York, IN. ¥: Stet 
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On the average, Britons 
save 13% of their disposable 
income. West Germans save 
1o%. Japanese, 26%. But 
Americans save only 5.5%! 

A major reason people i in 
other nations save more 1s 
that they are given tax incen- 
tives by their governments. 

The U.S. actually discour- 
ages savings, by taxing the in- 
terest that is earned. 

Isn't it time oot “Vie 
Sress gave savers a real 
tax incentive? We 


Isn't it ime to = 
real tax break 











o1vea 
to savers? 


terest should be raised to 
$1,000 for individuals and 
$2.000 for joint tax returns. 

This would encourage 
more savings, which would 
help stabilize the economy 
and bring inflation under 
control. 

What do you think? Please 
fill out the ballot, and let us 
know. If the ballot has already 








been removed from this page, 


you can still vote at 
your nearby Savings 


13 ntive? We __ and Loan Association. 
think the annual tax- Savings Loan If we all speak up, 


free limit on savings in- 





Washington will listen. 
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| Question: Should the fi oO | 
* = 7 
| Of interest on your savings bet > | 
[ * $1,000 for individuals, $2,000 for joint tax retums. I 
Please fll out this ballot and drop in the ballot box in your nearby 
| Savings and Loan office, or mail to The Savings and Loan Foundation, | 
| wz > Inc., Dept. G3, P.O. Box 461, Washington, D.C. 20044 | 
i Yes N 
| Name. = i 
i i 
| Address _ | 
[ | 
ee ee eee 
: ; 
\ If we all speak up, Washington will listen. ; 


©1981. The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc. 1111 “E” Street, N.W. Washington, D.C, 20004. 






















Do you ramember a par- 
ent or grandparent reading to 
you when you were a child? 

i you do, you re proba- 
Bly luckier [han Vou ever 
Imagined. That early exposure 
to books was an important 
first.stec to get you interested 
In reading on your own 
S50 you started to read. 
| And books you read mace 
Vou TRINK, lAarmn and orow 
The bedtime story needs 
reviving, Because there are 
flready 23 million Americans 
over 16 who can't read well 
enough to function in-our 
present-day society now 
that they're adults. Vary 
likely they didn't read as 
children. 

Changing that statistic 
means We must inspire the 
next generation to want to 
read. First by reading to 
our children, and later by 
Putting books into their 
own hands. 

That's the ghilosophy and 
strategy of RIF. RIF stands for 
Reading Is Fundamental, a national, 
non-profit program wiih thousands of focal 
community projects that gat books to children 
and children into books. So, if you have youngsters, 
put the RIF philosophy to work in your home. Bring 

back the bedtime story tonight. Then help make it work in your 
neighborhood. Get in touch with your local AIF project soon 
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Reading ls Fundamental 
Bos 23444 
Washington, D0. 20024 
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So your videodeck won't pay 


for the sins of your videotape. 


On the surface, videotape is the picture of 


innocence. But if its microscopic oxide 
particles and binder are not of the highesi 
quality, loose oxide particles may shed 
into the works of your videodeck. And 
oxide shedding has been the downfall of a 
good many videodecks. 

Super Avilyn is different. It's a 
super-refined videotape especially de- 
veloped by TDK. Super Avilyn particles 
are virtually inseparable from thelr strong 
binder. They stick to the tape as your 


[> Er 


a. b? J Lerma. 
iG) 1940 TOK Ciettroincs Gon. Guirden City AY 1 1Soe 


videoheads spin at 1800 rpm. Pictures 
stay faithful to the original. Virtually no 
drop outs or color loss. Brilllance and 
crispness from beginning to end. Even 
during six-hour play, when the tape moves 
at a bare .43 inches per second. 

Before we told you allthis, you could 
have innocently hurt your deck. Now that 
you know all about Super Avilyn, it ote 
be asinto use : 
anything 
else. 


The Vision of the Future | 
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tA Ww orking mother's best friend is 


her Maytag, writes Mrs. Lang. 


Between her fam ily longes ined) save vou rn ‘ CH course, we dont sa 

and her job. who has with lewer repaits, She also all Maytags wall déqual that 
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the time towanl around OMS eae ee? CaS record, But long u 


2 “ rou the hassle of waiting lew repairs is what we try 
for repairmen: | S| angi lgeet , 
Wound tor repirnnen oluwild into every Maytag 
siael I opt k Vou lag i pk vehi i Nite. | iy aril thal = byes precntinet, 
Wie g it WOTRLS iliese- (=> hese cl hited thy Pies VN? OUP WOShers, A ets 
wile and mother can Gown Maylae Drver. “As for m4 dishwashers and disposer 
aon. writes Mrs, Nancy Mavitagc Dishwasher, | 
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The Andersen” Perma-Shield” 
casement window takes on 
the weather so you don't have 
to take on the window. 
There's no worrying 
about it chipping, nein 
peeling or blistering. No 
worrying about painting it 
every few years either, 


_ For over its solid wood 


It protects the wood inside 
‘sun, bitter cold 
and driving } rain outside. 

The wood core is also 
treated with a water-repellent 
preservative to resist decay, 
warping, Insects and all the 
headaches that go with them. 

And the window sash is 





completely enclosed in vinyl. 
So it's stronger and more 
sturdy. Easter for your family 
to open, close—live with. 

The Perma-Shield case- 
ment is available in white or the 
earth color, Terratone. Both 
are virtually maintenance-free. 
If the rain doesn't clean 
them a damp sponge will. 

With free time so 
precious, can you afford any 
other window? 

Look up your ee 
dealer in the Yellow Page 
under “Windows.” 
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If you want to pay in full 
each month—or in monthly 
installments—Visa gives 
you that choice. If you 
want cash, it’s available 
to Visa cardholders at 
over 100,000 financial 
offices, worldwide. 














pete Scere Class ceotae 


money froin yurchecking” «cheque witha name and 

or savings account—with- | reputation that means 

out the problems of acceptance worldwide, 
using a personal check, | carry Visa Travelers 
theres a Visacardthat | Cheques. And, should 
works like a check. You | you ever lose them, Visa 
can get cash, too— ‘Travelers Cheques are 
around town orinover | backed by a worldwide 

| 140 countries. refund system. 


You can have it the way you want it withVISA. 


servicer avilable at the option ol parcicipating financial imaicutiona. 


FOR HEALTHY EATING AND NATURAL LIGHTNESS, 
USE THE ONLY LEADING BRAND MADE FROM CORN. 
THE SOURCE 1S WHOLESOME CORN NWO LEADING OIL TASTES LIGHTER 
Marala® Com Ol is made purely from galden Soy dill. the uated taies of fresh loos come 


Arnetican oom. so Wiwerla ts lowe in saturated Piece Thidat'S 44 rly Varo fa natural wat 


fais and has no cholesteral, whatsoever fresh vegetables andl todays lighter caning 
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MAZOLA 100% PURE CORN OIL. 


Is this country in the autumn of its time? 


There are those who say this country is in must De true to them in everything we make 
_ - i a ‘ i * ; 5 a eo P 
the autumn ol its time. That we have lost our Whirlpool believes thar this is not the 
] ] : aa Ee i" i i j r 
pride, and quality no longer is a way of life onset of winter but the advent of spring 
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WWE DOO! Cita prees Anew beginning, wi bebe quality WILL 


AS a Maker of home appliances. we once again 


yelieve that pride and quality are so much become a way Wh I | ] 
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For people who lea 
the eood life. 


Acar thatleads the 
simple life. 


Over the past few years, luxurycars been a simple statement of commonsense 
have changed. From showy to simple luxury. Year after year. 
understated elegance. niearsee Caan’ TASeTTRACR 

The Hi nda Accord LA hasalw dys Sit inside the rox Th Locord | SC. arid 
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vou Tl find thoughtful extra touches every- 


where. From the instrument panel with 
its air conditioner, quartz digital clock, low 
fluc Wil ming lrerhit and tach meter tO the 
hateh. With its tonneau cover. 

Luxury quality seat fabric and carpet- 
ing add to vour comfort. Little extras like 
a remote control oucside mirror make 
you feel pampered. And a remote hatch 
release is another standard luxury. 

SHOVE SIMPLE ENGINEERING PACTS. 

Variable-assist power steering provides 
the Accord LA with the feel of a huxurs 


car. As does fourwheel independent sus-_ 


pension, Wichelin steel-belted 
radial ures. And an optional 

S-speed automatic, Of course, 
every Honda sold in the U.S. has 
always had front-wheel drive. 


Afterall, che Honda Accord |X rea 





DURABILITY MAKES THE GOOD LIFE 
A LONG LIFE 


The Accord LX ts built to give years 
of reliable performance. [hat’s one reason 
why its resale value has remained so high. 

Not that you'll be anxious to sell. 
ly 





makes the good life simple, 


We make it simple. 



















Forres! Walling is a customer 
scrvice supem ier tor ooriplex Dusi- 
ness equipment, like the Dimerision’ 
PRA, for Southwestern Bell, After 
more than eleven vears of supervis- 
ing his coew s workanoiune town, 
he's built a special kind of rapport 
with all his customers. To then, 
Forrest savs, he's the Bell Svstem: 

All the Customers ever see are 
miy installers and the work we do 
out then: its how cay people react 
that has a bearing on how they feel 
about the phone company, (we 
tell them (hal we re foie bo tevto 
da something, weve got to go all 
oul ta doit. Thats whalweve got, 
really, service, I's sormething that 
vou take pride in anid that sure 
mikes aditlerernce 

1stillclrive by pole tines T pat 
Ly) ih al lineman —25 vears ago— anc 
the copper doesn? shine like it click 
then, hut you see i, is prety its 
pretty Thats mine. | et sotistuelion 
out of the services | erhori, CHa 
of providing something that the 
peaple really neec. Pm prcach of my 
job — and | know everybody in mi 
cnew is too, We provide good service, 

People: the character ofa 
COT pTLA. 





Bell System 


Keeping your communications system the best in the worl. 











amie when you call It camping! Listiry features lke 
queen-sized beds, thermostatically controlled heal, re 
frigeraior, range and hot water (even a shower) make 
Coleman trailers true heceaway holes 

Economy, too! fl take ony about one extra gallon of gas 
fer hundred miles to tow a Daotemaen aerolte design taser 

Check the Yellow Pages for your neares! Goleman deal- 
er. ‘You'll diseover the lightest, most luunous folding iragers 
on ihe market today. Gempeng tun for the entire family! 








i Wen fer cor tow Io can 
fiflecceew brocrirr 









The Coleman Comoeny, Inc, Cameeng Traiker Division, Dem G, Samese, PA 15501 








ibe: Quality Alternative 
oO High-Cost inflatables 
























New Aerolite Desagn. Guill to low 
Whol beter aye the smediest mew cary 
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The boid stroke of a 
Soft tip pen — the 
finesse of a ball point. 
Each Cross writing 
IS rarer is 
masterly executed 
lo Complenhant your 
Style, In select and 
precious métals. 
From $10." 





Confused? 
Read the instructions in your tax 
package — they can clear up the 
confusion and make doing your tax 
retum easier and faster. 
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Yo avant thinking that a car that looks like a million dollars 
in't be priced accordingly. 


That's why Monte Carlo is your car. 


For 1981 it brings dese fresh new styling, superb engineering and 

a realistic Chevy pr 

Included are an ies Computer Command sisia het cera 

over 20 separate anti-corrosion treatments, 

racist Attain asa socnrped Ve 
ansm ee 

offers these EPA estimates.s 


Standard 3.8 Liter V6 


Optional 3.8 Liter Turbo V6 | 
The 1981 Monte Carlo. As pleasin @ eye as tis to the bank 
account. Buy or lease itf ree your Uvevrolet des 





*Use estimated MPG for comparisons. prays e may differ 
depending on speed, distance, weather. Actual fiat mileage 
lower, Estimates differ in Calif. Chevrolets are equipped with 
GM-built engines produced by various divisions. Sea your 
dealer for details. 
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Buy the Olympus OM-2, 
the camera that defines the 
state of the art. 


An incredible camera. The Olyrous OM-2 


Was Created with & lesbo firsts that has mace 
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ltwas the fitst 35mm SLA to measure light 
during exposure, Directly off the film. For-fool 
CSUrES UNGEt ay int coma i tions 
M+? was the first to offer complete 
[in every made of camera 
operation. Even with multiple-flash. Even at 


the motor drive's blazing five frames-per- 


exposure Contre 
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WTA a Trent, Compact. ripped design. With 
niros that are cdeswened ta be usec Not 
strugalad with 
Add to the: compatibility with over 250 
Iniferchangeablie components of the (1M 
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And welll turn 

your favorite OM22 sl 
into awork of art. 

16x20 LaserColor print. 


An incredible offer. 4nd now, when you buy 








an OM-2; we'll create a-spectacular work of 
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worth over 410. Combining laser. light and 
computer electronics, the LaserColor process 
makes prints of unsurpassed quality from 
ioes Loma hen to ordinary orittts from 
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and ain amazing Lasercolor original print 
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many photograph rsts 6 first among 
AOWietipeeble photographers. For informa- 
Non, write Olympus, Woodbury, N.¥, 117? 
in Canada. W. Garsen Co. Lid... Torontna 


OLYMPUS 





